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PREFACE 


Tuis book has been written because I was provided 
with rich and complete material as the result of daily 
observation of my little niece. Her drawing from the 
first to the eighth year is unusually elaborate. It in- 
cludes formalized, naturalistic and perspective drawings, 
letters, attempts at illustration, ornament, etc., and is 
always typically childlike and always spontaneous. She 
started drawing at ten months ; scribbled industriously 
for more than half a year, and passed through clearly 
defined phases. Krétzsch grasped the significance of 
scribbling as the fundamental process and the sign of 
decadence ; I find that it plays a great part in the develop- 
ment of the normal and healthy child’s drawing up to 
its eighth year. 

In order to make full use of the material, I have given 
the development of the drawing of my little niece in the 
first part of the book in chronological order, while in the 
second part I have interpreted psychologically the whole 
of the drawings and observations. In the first part, 
however, some psychological remarks have been made 
where they have been necessary ; in the second part, 
the child’s expression of itself in drawing has been dis- 
cussed in its relation to scribbling, plan, automatism, 
orientation, proportions, movement, perception, colour, 
and ornament, and also with reference to development 
in point of time. 

In the psychological analysis of my material I have 
made use of results of earlier investigations in this field, 
and have discussed the views of the authors, and in part 
criticized them. I mention particularly the works of 
W. Stern, Kerschensteiner, Levinstein, Rouma, Luquet, 

vii 
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Scupin, Dix, Krétzsch, and also the excellent chapter on 
drawing in Biihler’s The Mental Development of the 
Child. I have everywhere given references. 

In the third part, the drawing of the child is con- 
sidered as an expression of its mental development, 
taking into account my own earlier results on the mental 
life of children. 

In the last part I think I have been able, on the basis 
of my exact observations of the first beginnings of drawing, 
to give new proofs of the agreement between the develop- 
ment of children’s drawings and that of the oldest folk- 
art. 

The object of this work as a whole is to deepen and 
widen our knowledge of the psychology of drawing and 
of the child. ; 

I owe my thanks to the Jubilee Fund of the University 
of Oslo for a contribution enabling me to carry out and 
publish the work. 

HELGA ENG. 

OsLo. 


THE PSYCHOLOG. 
OF CHILDREN’S DRAWINGS 


THE DRAWING OF A CHILD FROM THE FIRST 
STROKE TO COLOURED DRAWINGS MADE 
AT EIGHT YEARS OF AGE 


Since the Italian historian C. Ricci! published, in the 
year 1887, his famous pamphlet on the art of children, 
a number of works have appeared which have made known 
to us the main characteristics of the free drawings of 
children. In order to enlarge and deepen this knowledge; 
particularly in the psychological direction, it is necessary, 
as many psychologists have pointed out, to make exact 
and complete observations of the development of the 
drawings of a single child. The following study is a 
contribution in this direction and concerns the drawing 
of a child from the first to the eighth year. 

I was able to observe the drawing of my little niece 
Margaret from the first stroke to the comparatively 
complicated compositions of her seventh to eighth year, 
and collect examples of it. Her early bodily and mental 
development had nothing unusual about it ; she learnt 
to walk and talk, as most children do, at the age of one. 
She had no brothers or sisters, and was not influenced 
in her drawing by playmates, a fact which was particularly 
favourable for the study of her. Luquet, who followed 
the drawing of his eldest daughter Simonne with great 
profit, found the results of the observation of her younger 
brother, whose spontaneous drawing was continually 

1 Corrado Ricci, L’arte dei bambini, German Translation, C. Ricci, 


Kinderkunsi, Leipzig, 1906. 
P.C.D. T B 
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influenced by the example, criticism, and advice of his 
sister, much more scanty.!_ Margaret had no instruction 
in drawing, but every now and then a drawing was made 
in front of her, in the first two and three years quite 
frequently, later on seldom, in the last years, almost 
never. This was usually done only at her own wish, 
and the drawing generally represented an object which 
she had chosen. Nobody asked her to draw, or kept 
her at it, nor were her drawings corrected and her mistakes 
pointed out. Nor did anyone ask her about her draw- 
ings ; if in this respect exceptions occurred the fact will 
be mentioned later. All that was done was to see that 
pencil and paper were always present whenever she 
wanted to draw ; when she was drawing she was observed, 
and all her spontaneous remarks, in fact everything that 
had in any way to do with the drawing, were written 
down. Usually she chattered while she was drawing 
and explained her artistic products, nevertheless she had 
no notion that observations were being made of her 
activities, until she discovered, when she was over six 
years old, that I was collecting her drawings. This 
discovery may have somewhat stimulated her interest in 
drawing in the latter part of the time. She had plenty 
of opportunity for looking at pictures and picture-books, 
and her surroundings were always such as to incite 
her to pictorial representations, but the reception and 
digestion of her impressions in this respect were entirely 
spontaneous, without any direct influence on the part 
of her family. 

In the first three years I also observed the development 
of her speech. 

Only a part of the drawings which were collected and 
preserved during the course of the years will be discussed 
and reproduced here. In making my choice I kept in 
mind the object of giving, by means of examples of each 
noteworthy step in progress, a complete view of the 
development of her drawing. 


1G. H. Luquet, Les dessins d’un enfant, XV, XVI. 
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FIRST AND SECOND YEAR 


Margaret made her first stroke before she began to 
speak, at the age of ten months. I drew for her a little 
girl, which she looked at attentively ; the pencil was put 
in her hand and she put it on the paper and made two 
small lines, which she looked at 


with much interest (Fig. 1). 

The experiment was not re- 
peated for some time, and there 
is no further progress to record 
until she was a year and some 
months old. 


At 1; 2, 2 (at the age of one’ qo ee 
year, two months, and two days— Stroke. 0; 10, 1/1. 
I shall make use of this way of 
giving the age in what follows), she drew a few uncertain 
strokes, which appear to exhibit typical wavy scribbling, 
the usual result of the first attempts of a child to draw 
(Fig. 2). Aweek later (1'; 2,8), she produced strong and 





Fic, 2.—Frrst ATTEMPT AT SCRIBBLING, 1; 2, 2. 5/6. 


clear wavy scribbling in the following way : she moved 
her hand quickly outwards and described a slightly curved 
line, then reversed and drew a curved line inwards, in 
the opposite direction, and so on. At the turning-point 
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the line is often pointed, but generally somewhat rounded, 
now and then making a loop. Each new line is usually 
drawn under the previous one, but often over it, or 
irregularly. Wavy scribbling is, in the first period, the 
fundamental form of a child’s drawing, although not 
exclusively produced. Shorter strokes, points, angles, 
bent lines, also often occur. On the other hand, we 
never meet with circles, zig-zag lines, spirals and so on. 
Wavy scribbling has nothing to do with intelligible 
representation, and does not express the child’s ideas, 
put it naturally contributes to the child’s practice in 
understanding and drawing lines, by training eye and 
hand. 





Fic. 3.—Wavy SCRIBBLING. FRAGMENT. I; 4, 10, ABOUT 1/2. 


At first Margaret often took hold of the pencil the 
wrong way round, but from the age of 1; 2, 9, she 
generally managed to hold it correctly. At the beginning 
she sometimes used the right and sometimes the left hand, 
but from the age of r; 4, 10, she drew only with the right 
hand, although she was not told to do so. Wavy scrib- 
bling continued for about four months until 1 ; 6, without 
any further visible improvement apart from the line 
becoming firmer and surer. A typical example of well- 
developed wavy scribbling is given in Fig. 3 (1; 4,10). It 
was usually placed on the paper asa dense compact mass. 

Major and Dix have also observed that wavy scribbling 
is the first step in the drawing of children. The first 
drawings of Major’s son, at 1;0, I;I, 132, 134, 
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1; 6, have exactly the same character as the drawings 
of Margaret at about the same age.! Dix also, whose 
son Walther-Heinz began to draw at the age of 1x months, 
mentions wavy scribbling.? Krétzsch gives an example 
of wavy scribbling at 1; 7.3 

At 1; 6, Margaret changed to circular scribbling 
(Fig. 4). .The change took place fairly suddenly. At 
I; 6, 15, she scribbled in well-defined circles, while in 
the days just preceding this she had produced unusually 
clear and pure wavy scribbling. The change may be the 
result of imitation. Her father had drawn for her on 
that day about a dozen different objects, among which 
were several rounded figures such as a watch, a ball, wheel, 
and so on. Round and oyal scribbling in dense masses 
in the middle of the paper characterized her drawing for 
the following couple of months. 

At 1; 8, she commenced a new phase which may be 
called variegated scribbling (Fig. 5). Along with circular 
and wavy scribbling we now have straight lines, angles, 
crosses, zig-zag lines and loops, forming altogether a 
tangle of lines. About the same time, a new development 
appears, viz., from scribbling in masses to scattered 
scribbling. In the following period the lines are loosened 
up as it were, and are put on paper more widely separated 
from one another. At 1; 8, 18, her scribbling was put 
for the first time on to the surface of the paper in little 
groups, and thenceforth the various forms and lines were 
more consciously drawn, and repeated. 

About three weeks later a further step forward was 
made; a meaning was given to the scribbling. At 
1; 9, 10, Margaret drew a few lines crossing one another, 
and said: “flag”, ‘‘flower”, “dress aprons; 
“wall”, She thus connected for the first time an idea 
with what she had drawn. 


1D. Major, First Steps in Mental Growth, pp. 46 et seq. : 
2K. W. Dix, Korperliche und geistige Entwicklung eines Kindes, 
. 69, o. ry . » is 
PP; W. Keratesch, Rhythmus und Form in der freien Kinderzeichnung, 
pp. 5 et seq. 
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A few days later, 1; 9, 13, as she was i 

\ fe ter, I; 9, 13, engaged i 
scribbling, she said: “draw Mama”, She drew a ‘he 
small zig-zag lines which ended in a longer line and said : 


8 
a 
Ey 
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e : 
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I; 9, 3. ABouT 1/2. 


Various groups of lines were called ‘‘ Mama”, 


Fic. 5.—ScCATTERED VARIEGATED SCRIBBLING. 


Fic. 4.—CriRcULAR SCRIBBLING. 





In the Middle circular Scribble. 





“that’s Mama”, then she said: ‘‘ draw flag ’—made 
a straight line—‘ that’s flag”. She continued: “ draw 
dress ”’—a few lines scribbled together. In the same way 
she drew the floor, a cock-a-doodle-doo, a mirror, and so 
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on. She thus announced beforehand what she was going 
to draw. She generally produced a small dense zig-zag 
scribble ending in a longer line (Fig. 6), 
the whole forming a connected mass of 
lines running all over the paper. Ekki 
Krétzsch called a similar figure a man 
at2@; 12 
Margaret thus came quite on her own 
initiative to use her drawing as a means 
of expression. We had already noticed 
six months previously that she under- 
stood the meaning of pictures and draw- 
ings ; at 1; 4, 8 she spoke her own name 
when she noticed the child on a picture 
of the Madonna, and described a picture 
Fic.6.—‘Mama.” of a dog as a “‘bow-wow’’. She was 
13913 1/1 probably able to understand pictures 
and drawings earlier than that. This 
confirms what has been observed in other parts of a 
child’s mental development, that the receptive side 
of an activity is developed earlier than the productive. 
A few weeks later, at 1; 9, 22, 
she made a further step forward in 
separating Mama and bow-wow, .. \ 
each drawn as a clear and simple 
group of lines; both drawings 
have the same form and consist 
of two curves linked together, 
finishing in a hook directed up- 
wards (Fig. 7). At the same 
time she began to make a figure, 
which was predominant for about a 
week ; a single curve, sometimes 
open, but often closed by beginning 
and end running across or parallel to one another. A 
straight line was often added to the curve, generally 
Tunning downwards or to the right. She also practised 


1 Krétzsch, log. cit., Pp: 9- 


Fic. 7.—'‘ MaMa.” 1; 


a 
9, 22, 1/2. 
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straight lines, longer and shorter. Sometimes the whole 
exercise consisted only in a long line ending in a round 
loop (Fig. 8). 

As it then appeared, this drawing, clearly to be dis- 
tinguished from scribbling, was the forerunner of her first 
formula drawing.? 





Fic. 8.—IsoLaTED SCRIBBLING. 1}; 9, 26, ABouT 10/II, 


It is a fact that children who draw, attack first of all 
the problem—the touchstone and goal of all art—of 
drawing the human form. Margaret was no exception. 
The first drawing with which she entered the formula 
period, was supposed to represent “ Mama Mm Thissisie, 
round figure and two straight lines, which are often 
vertical, but also frequently sloping downwards or quite 
horizontal, as in Fig. 9 (1; 10). This figure is now 


1 See Footnote, p. 109 (Trans.). 
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repeated endlessly with ease and clarity. But it does 

not only stand for Mama, but sometimes also for a flower 

or a flag. She is no doubt thinking of a flower with its 

stalk or a flag on its pole, particularly when, as often 

happens, she only makes one line instead of two. At 

any rate, in the case of Mama the figure is a genuine 

formula drawing, the same which according to Ricci 

occurs in 99 out of a 100 cases when 

the child is first pleased with the idea 

/ of drawing something. It is a circle or 

a square with two vertical lines. ‘‘ What, 

a head and legs all alone ?—certainly, 

that is enough for seeing, eating and 

walking.” ! Margaret’s formula man 

would, however, have had to confine 

himself to the last activity alone, for 

eyes and mouth are missing, and the 

head only consists of an empty circle. 

German child psychologists have des- 

cribed this primitive man, consisting only 

of head and legs, as Kopffiissler, and the 

French have called it tétard. Margaret 

reached the formalized stage unusually 

early, at 1; 10. Stern’s son, who took 

an extraordinary interest in drawing and 

showed a gift unusual for his age, made 

his first formalized drawing, a picture 

Fic.9.—‘Mama.” Of his sister, at the age of 3; 2}. It 

1; 10. 1/1. almost appears little more than a 

scribble, for head and trunk run together 

as a circular scribble; arms and legs, however, can be 
clearly distinguished.? 

Major’s son produced his first drawing, which was more 

than a scribble, at 2; 6, 21; on this day he imitated 

intentionally and successfully an O which had often been 


? Ricci, Kinderkunst, pp. 11 and 12, 


2W. Stern, “Die zeichnerisch i i is 
Ss ae sche Entwicklung eines Knaben”, 
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drawn for him as an example. But only in the age of 
three years did he draw his first formalized man, although 
from the end of his first year he always received a certain 
amount of instruction in drawing. Continual efforts were 
made, by showing him how to draw, to get him to imitate 
what was done. According to the Scupins’ report of 
their child, his first clear outline drawing, at the age of 
2; 9, 2, was the ‘moon face”’, because this was most 
often drawn for him as an example, accompanied by the 
verse ‘‘ dot, dot, comma, dash, there’s the moon-face ’’. 
His mother had to draw it for him innumerable times, 
and as soon as the drawing was finished on the slate he 
rubbed it out again eagerly, in order to see it made once 
more. At the age of 2; 4, 11, he asked for this drawing 
exactly sixty times, without showing the slightest signs 
of tiring of this infinitely monotonous game. He followed 
exactly the repetition of the verse, and if it were once 
forgotten, he rubbed out the drawing angrily, even while 
it was being made, as valueless.2 At the age of 2; 9, 7, 
he drew his first real formalized drawing, “Mama”: a 
circle with two vertical lines, just like that of Margaret ; 
but on being asked, he was able to complete it with eyes, 
nose, mouth, and ears, hair consisting of five strokes, and 
even with shoes.? As we see from this, the primitive 
formula of achildis not always so imperfect because it is 
not able to draw, but also because the child is not suffici- 
ently advanced in spontaneous conception and drawing. 

In the case of Walther-Heinz Dix, the first conscious 
drawing he made was also the “ moon face” so often 
drawn for him (1; 8). It consisted only of an open circle 
with some lines in the middle, not much more than a 
circular scribble; it was not until 2; 2 that he drew it 
as a formula, with a nose and two circles as eyes. He 
accompanied the drawing with the little verse in a some- 
what shortened form, “ dot, dot, comma, dash, moon ti 
At 2; 3, he produced a picture of his best-beloved object, 

Sagi 5 

s ane ‘et Gertie p Reta oe erste Kindheit, pp. 130, 165. 

5 Joe cit., p. 170. 
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a locomotive, for the drawing of which he never tired of 
asking. In this he showed real genius in making use of 
the technique which he had mastered in scribbling. The 
boiler of the locomotive was a long narrow strip of shading 
lines, consisting of almost straight wavy lines, the wheels 
were two circles, the chimney a straight line, the smoke 
a simple spiral ‘scribble.t Ekki Krétzsch drew his first 
formalized human being at 2; 4, but as in the case of 
Margaret he did not retain it, but lost it again.? The 
first formalized drawing made by little Simonne Luquet 
was produced at 3; 4, z5." 

After Margaret had thus set up a record in the matter 
of early formalized drawing, a reaction appears to have 
supervened ; at any rate, she spent the following three 
weeks in scribbling. Nevertheless this had a different 
character from the earlier product of the kind, and 
appeared almost like intentional practice. The formula 
of a circle and a line was repeated as a scribble, without 
her attaching any particular meaning to it ; she practised 
circles and spirals, and several times made a strong 
circular scribble in a dense mass in the middle of the 
paper. The most characteristic feature of this time, 
however, was the practising of rectangles, to an extent 
which might almost be described as systematic. For 
some weeks she continually drew long and almost straight 
lines, continuing with a sharp or somewhat rounded bend, 
and with the next stroke almost at right angles to the 
first. At I; 10, 5, she really succeeded in drawing an 
angle of exactly 90° formed of two almost straight lines 
(Fig. 10). As a rule, however, only open angles were 
made, but it sometimes looked as if she were trying to 
turn these into a quadrilateral by cross strokes. At the 
same period, 1 ; 10, 5, she made her first picture of her- 
self: a circle with many strokes for legs ; in the circle 
there are four or five marks consisting of small scribbled 
zig-zag lines, probably the eyes (Fig. 10). 


1 Dix, loc. cit., pp. 71 et se 2kKrd A 
, » Pp- q. KrGtzsch, loc. cit., pp. 13, 69 et seq. 
*Luquet, loc. cit., pp. 3, 23, 122; Plates 1, 38, Ag ‘ 
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Fic. 10.—Top LEFT, SCRIBBLING AS PRACTICE FOR FLAG, Borrom 
RIGHT, MARGARET, Ij 10, 5. ABOUT 2/5. 
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Kroétzsch remarks, that the point produced by the 
child when it has reached this stage consists of circular 
scribble: “ For the child it is in reality a spiral com- 
pressed into the smallest space possible.” + 

This is certainly a correct observation ; when children 
in the lowest classes at school are told to dot their i’s, 
the dots are usually made from spirals compressed into 
the smallest possible space. Margaret’s drawings show 
that the point also results from other forms of elementary 
scribbling, viz., also from zig-zag lines compressed together. 
Margaret, by the way, had produced points even at the 
beginning of her scribbling period in another way, by a 
short contact of the pencil with the paper. The point 
in this case resulted from the straight lines which in 
wavy scribbling appear together with the bent line. For 
she often drew first a long line, then lifted the pencil 
for a moment, and then again touched the paper for a 
moment, in order to produce a point in the continuation 
of the line ; the result has the form of a note of exclama- 
tion, the line of which is very much prolonged (Fig. 11). 

At I; 10, 14, she produced a four-cornered figure with 
two corners round and one rather pointed (Fig. 12) ; as 
appears from my notes, she drew on the next day an 
almost regular, elongated rectangle, of which only one 
corner was somewhat rounded ; this drawing was unfor- 
tunately not preserved. 

Several of the characteristic features of Margaret’s 
drawing at this period may be traced to the influence of 
certain drawings made in front of her. At about this 
time, viz., from about the twenty-second month, she was 
shown a great deal of drawing, not to teach her, but to 
amuse her. Almost every day she asked to have some- 
thing drawn for her, naming the object herself. She 
constantly and repeatedly asked for a flag and a flower. 
The flag was drawn with red and blue pencil and shaded, 
the flag-pole with an ordinary pencil. The flower was 
a formalized tulip, the blossom, consisting of three large 

1 Krotzsch, loc. cit., p. 14. 
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spikes with a round lower part, was drawn in red pencil 
and shaded, and a straight stem with a leaf on each side 
was put in with blue pencil. It was exceptional for her 
to ask for anything else to be drawn, a little girl, a dress 

the foot-stool or the sofa, the “ bow-wow ”’, horse dnd 
cart ; she usually only repeated such requests two or 
three times. It is not easy to tell why she preferred the 
two particular drawings; perhaps because they were 
the only ones made in red and blue—the colours usually 
preferred by children—whilst the other objects were 
generally drawn only with ordinary pencil. She herself 
began by drawing only with an ordinary pencil and did 


oft eae 
‘ : 
‘ 
, 
Fic. 11.—THE PoInrT, ARISING Fic. 12.—QUADRILATERAL. 
FROM THE LINE, FRac- I; 10, 14. 1/2 


MENT, 1} 2, 1%, L/t 


not commence to use red and blue pencils until her 
twenty-second month. 

She invariably began her drawing each day with the 
demand for a flag to be drawn, and then watched excitedly 
how the flag was produced. As soon as the drawing was 
finished, she asked for it again. This was repeated three 
to five times. The flower, which usually took second 
place, had also to be repeated as a rule two or three times, 
sometimes as many as five. This confirms what has been 
observed by many child psychologists, viz., that the 
pleasure of the child in its own drawing and in the drawing 
of others, consists mainly in its interest in the movement, 
in the action. But the interest of seeing things pictured 





—_ 
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also plays a large part. This is shown by the fact that 
Margaret at this time not only took a lively interest in 
the process of the flag being drawn, but also had a special 
preference for the Norwegian flag, both the object itself 
and pictures of it. At I; 11, she saw, for example, the 
picture of some children with flags in their hands, where- 
upon she said with great interest and very excitedly, 
“that’s flag” and repeated this several times with 
great joy. 

Dix tells us about Walther-Heinz that he also showed 
at times a strong preference for certain objects which 
had then to be drawn for him again and again. Among 
these, the locomotive was pre-eminent, for he had in 


Fic. 13.—Fiac. Rep PEencit. 1; 10, 24. 1/2. 


every way a strong preference for it, both for the real 
thing, as weli as for the toy, in stories and so on,} 

At I; 10, 24, after her innumerable practices with 
straight lines, angles, and rectangles, Margaret for the 
first time announced her intention of drawing a flag. 
The result was a lop-sided rectangle with the fourth side 
missing; a long stroke, no doubt intended to close it, 
was made too far to one side (Fig. 13). On the next day 
she drew a few rectangles which were not very successful ; 
they show, it is true, the elongated form of the flag, but 
are askew and have several open corners. In addition, 
she drew a circular scribble with a stem. At 1; 11, she 
succeeded two or three times quite well in drawing a 
tulip in the form of a zig-zag line and a rounded end 


1 Dix, loc. cit., pp. 74, 93. 
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(Fig. 14); she also produced a flag-shaped figure and 
some other scribble. At 1; rz, 21, she remarked con- 
cerning a bell-shaped figure hanging from a boldly curved 
stem (the whole being probably rather an accidental 
product): “‘that’s flower”. She was satisfied for the 
time with these attempts to draw a flower and a flag. 
Spring came; she was more out of doors, and in the 
summer months drawing was almost given up. When 
she took it up again in the autumn, her interest for other 
models had grown. 

Margaret’s apparently methodical practice, and her 
attempts to draw flags and flowers, cannot be compared 
with the attempt of the school child to draw from a copy 


a 


Fic. 14.—FLOWER. ReEp AND BLUE PENCIL. 1; 11. 1/2. 


or a model. Margaret neither looked at my drawings 
nor compared them with her own ; as a rule she had no 
purpose in making the latter, but drew and scribbled 
just as it occurred to her, although she certainly must 
have had an object when she said expressly “ draw flag ”’. 
The fact that the usual result was the two forms flag and 
flower, or parts of them, may have been due to these 
having been so firmly retained in her memory by practice, 
that they flowed, as it were, from her hand when she 
made her attempts at drawing. Nevertheless, the 
reproduction is unclear and incomplete, which was 
partly to be accounted for by the imperfect correlation 
between movement and imagination, and partly also by 
P.C.D, c 
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Fic. 15.— 
Srraicut Line, 
DRAWN AS STEM 
OF A FLOWER. 
ston Diya tas 


the fact that a child’s grasp of 
things is unclear and incom- 
plete, and its memory picture 
the same. That this is actually 
the case is amply proved by 
Margaret’s later attempts to 
draw a flag, when over six years 
old.! 

At about 1; 10, and subse- 
quently, she often asked me, 
when I had finished the flag, 
to be allowed to draw the flag- 
pole. Her flag-pole was gener- 
ally more or less bent and not 
always placed accurately on the 
edge of the flag. It appeared 
that she was capable of self- 
criticism, for after one, or gener- 
ally several attempts, she finally 
asked me to draw the flag-pole 
myself. She also drew the 
stem, when I had finished the 
flower, and generally placed it 
quite correctly under the flower ; 
although it also was often more 
or less crooked, she sometimes 
succeeded in a very good stroke. 
Indeed, at 1; 10, 17, she aston- 
ished us by a quite surpris- 
ing success, producing a stem 
twelve centimetres long, which 
nowhere departed noticeably 
from a straight line (Fig. 15). 

Ruskin tells us that, accord- 
ing to his observation, a great 
artist can draw any line except- 
ing a straight line. One of 


1 Cf. p. 74. 
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his pupils, E. Cooke, who is known by his reform 
of the teaching of drawing, quotes Ruskin’s words and 
criticizes the teaching of his time. The teaching of 
drawing, he says, commences with straight lines, angles 
and geometrical figures, which mean nothing to the child, 
who cannot construct from them any of the living 
creatures which interest it; the child prefers life and 
movement, and would like to draw human beings, horses, 
houses, and ships. While Nature, he tells us, has fitted 
the child for play and for art, the school demands geo- 
metry ; when it wishes to draw many lines, it is confined 
to one; when it wishes to draw something whole, it is 
forced to represent single parts. Neither the child nor 
primitive man begins with a geometrical line; the 
history of graphic art is hidden in a scribble.1 Many 
other writers have also attacked geometrical drawing, 
which takes all life and all action out of the child’s 
drawing, by making the lines straight. 

The dominance of geometrical drawing in schools is no 
doubt mainly due to the influence of Pestalozzi. He 
started with the straight line, the lines were joined to 
angles, and the angles made into four-sided figures. 
Pestalozzi regarded the four-sided figure as the simplest 
form, the fundamental form, and built up on this basis 
his teaching concerning drawing and form. Herbart 
supposed the triangle to be the easiest fundamental 
form, while Frébel took the sphere as the perfect form, 
at once the simplest and most complex, hence the funda- 
mental form in all teaching. 

Frébel came nearest to the truth. The first form which 
develops from the tangle of scribble, is, as we saw, a more 
or less incomplete circle ; it is the first structure that the 
child draws on its own initiative. There is therefore 
good psychological reason for the sharp attacks made by 
modern teachers of drawing upon the limitation to 
straight-lined, rectangular drawing usual in elementary 
instruction. But, perhaps, they go too far when they 

1E. T. Cooke, The ABC of Drawing, pp. 145 et seq. 
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wish to banish the straight line and the rectangle com- 
pletely from children’s drawing. Margaret practised on 
her own initiative straight lines, angles, and rectangles 
from the age of two; and Walther-Heinz was already 
drawing, at 2 ; 3, very good rectangles as necessary parts 
of his beloved locomotive. It is true that, in these cases, 
the reason is to be found in the fact that one of the 
children preferred a flag and the other a locomotive, but 
nevertheless we may draw the conclusion that this kind 
of drawing is not quite unnatural, even in a child’s 
earliest years. 

We must mention a new acquisition of Margaret’s 
about this time, in her drawings of human beings, viz., 
that her eyes were opened to certain details, such as hair, 
eyes, fingers, and legs. She did not, however, add these 
to the formalized human being hitherto drawn by her ; 
on the contrary, her attention appeared to be so strongly 
attracted by them, as to suppress for the time the com- 
paratively correct, if very primitive, idea of the human 
form, which she had made her own and expressed in her 
drawing. At 1; 10, 20, she drew, as she had already 
been doing for the last two or three weeks on occasion, 
circles with points in them, and called the points eyes ; 
but there were not two eyes alone, but a great many. 
In the smaller circle, which no doubt represents the head, 
a considerable number of “eyes’’ are placed; above 


this she puts some strokes and said ‘‘hair”’, To the 
larger circle she then added a line sloping upwards and 
said “that’s a leg’”’: another line: ‘‘ that’s another 


leg’’ (Fig. 16). There is a curious illogicality in her 
drawing, inasmuch as she puts in two legs quite correctly, 
but a considerable number of eyes. As a matter of 
fact, she still had no clear conception of the number 
two. This first came to her some months later, at 2; 7. 
Several months before the production of this drawing 
she had already made use of the expression ‘‘ other” 
concerning her other shoe, other stocking, etc. She thus 
had a more or less clear conception of a pair of objects 
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belonging together, ‘‘a double” as it were, but not of 
the numerical concept two. And this concept of a double 
can be applied to the legs, but not to the eyes, probably 
because the expressions “ other shoe”, “ other stocking ”” 
were used daily in her dressing and undressing, while 
other expressions which could inculcate the idea of a 







Fic, 16.—HuMAN FicurRE with Lxcs (UP- 
WARDS), EYESAND Harr. 1; 10,21. 1/1. 


double in relation to her eyes did not occur. This idea 
was connected with certain things only, and could not 
be applied generally. 

During the whole of this time, viz., the end of the 
second year, she continued to scribble from time to time, 
mainly circular scribble, but also wavy lines, zig-zag 
lines, circles, and straight strokes; partly as a dense 
scribble, partly as scattered scribbling or isolated exercises, 
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At 1; 11, 22, she drew for the first time “ fingers ’’, 
each in the form of a straight stroke with a three-cornered 
loop at the end. They formed part of a remarkably 
complete human form, consisting of a circular scribble, 
the head, and four eyes, a straight line, the neck, which 
passes into a fresh circular scribble, smaller than the 
head and forming the body: below this the two legs 
meeting at their ends, and sideways, in the middle of 





Fic. 17.—‘ Mama.” Rep Pencit. 1; 11, 22. About 5/6. 


the legs, are the fingers, two at each side. The whole 
figure is horizontal, only the head is sloping a little 
upwards. This was called ‘“‘Mama’”’ (Fig. 17). 

This drawing was repeated on the same and on the 
next day, and developed into a new human formula, at 
the age of I; 11, 25. First the head appears as a circle ; 
from the head a line, representing the neck, is drawn 
straight downwards; this passes into the body as a 
double circular scribble. Two straight lines form the 
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legs, and right at the bottom a few small cross lines 

close together perhaps represent the feet. Eyes, hair, 

and fingers have again disappeared; the two last, by 

the way, each only appeared once. This drawing, 

however, forms a fairly complete and well-proportioned 

human form, with head, body, and legs in fairly cor- 

rect relation, and carried out with a clear firm line. 
This formula was now only drawn in a 

vertical position. It was not, as at 1; 

to, also used for the designation of other 

objects, but only as representing a 

human being ; “‘ that’s Mama’’, “ that’s 

man”’ (Fig. 18). This drawing, which 

shows a capacity for drawing highly 

developed for a two-year-old child, 

marked the close of Margaret’s second 

year of life and first year of drawing. 


THE THIRD YEAR 


We have seen that Margaret has 
advanced further in drawing in the 
course of her second year than is usual 
for a normal child. We then find that 
this human formula, produced at the 
end of the second year, and compara- 
tively highly developed, was not retained 
and developed further, but degenerated 
into circular scribbling. At 2; 0, 4, Ps Te en 
; ns ‘ . (or “MAN”). 1; 
she again drew ‘‘Mama’’—a gigantic 41, 25. 1/2. 
double circular scribble as a head, a 
second, only one-third as large as the head and partly 
covering it, as body, two strokes as legs, joined by a 
cross stroke; a couple of strokes made rather casually 
close to the body, perhaps represent the arms. The 
whole is badly shaped and badly proportioned. The 
vertical position has also been lost again; the figure 
slopes downwards to the right, as in earlier cases. To 
make up for this, the features are better given: “ That’s 
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Mama’s eyes, nose and mouth.” The nose and mouth 
are two long, fairly correctly placed lines; as in earlier 
cases, there were too many eyes, scattered about in a 
chance fashion. A few light strokes above them perhaps 
represent hair (Fig. 19). 

Here we meet again the same thing we observed earlier : 
The details are well drawn, but the outlines are defective, 
Attention is directed to the details, and the outlines are 





Fic. 19.—'‘ Mama.” 2; 0, 4. 


AsouT 1/2. 


badly done. It would appear that the child’s mind has 
not the power to get a complete view of the whole, 
and, at the same time, to observe the details. E. Brown 
observed a similar alternation between detail and general 
outline in a child’s drawing.1 Probably we are dealing 
here with a psychological law of great generality. 
F. Krueger finds that a real grasp of the whole tends 
to check the grasp of details: vice versa, but in a less 


} Elmer E. Brown, Notes on Children’s Drawings, p. 71. 
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degree, the particular aspects of the whole are obscured — 
by an isolated grasp of detail.!_ F. Seifert also observed 
in his experiments an alternate obstruction of whole 
and of parts and expressed this in a law of correlation.? 
Two weeks later, at 2; 0, 18, ‘‘ Mama” is only a circular 
scribble with two legs pointing upwards, and after a 
further month, 2; 1, 6, no more than the complicated 
tangle of a circular scribble. But in this last drawing 
we meet the first attempt to represent clothes. Margaret 
took the red pencil for the circular scribbling, and then 
drew a few curved lines over it with the blue pencil, 
and said that that was the dress. 

These obvious relapses were due to the Spring and 
Summer days, in which hardly any drawing was done, 
while in Winter she drew almost every day. Some 
sketches preserved from the months of June and July 
are proof of the absence of any desire to represent any- 
thing whatsoever ; along with a little circular scribble 
we have nothing but the most primitive kind of wavy 
scribble. The first months of the third year were thus 
a period of degeneration. 

A curious trait which characterized this period deserves 
mention. At 2; 0, 18, she drew a very good pole for a 
flag drawn by me, and she then placed beside the flag 
a few wavy lines, and drew quickly a long and bold 
stroke sideways, remarking “there goes the flag”. In 
order to test whether she really meant this, I asked her, 
“where does the flag go?” “There,” she said, and 
pointed to the line, She thus represents movement 
itself in the form of a line. 

When Margaret again began to draw in the Autumn, 
her human formula consisted of a small circle in the 
middle, around which a complicated circular scribble is 
placed; once, at 2; 4, 22, two strokes as legs also 
appeared. A month afterwards it was more successful ; 

1, Krueger, “ Zur Einfdhrung”. “ Uber psychische Ganzheit”. 
Neue psychologische Studien, 1, pp. 23 et seg. (1920). 


2. Seifert, “ Zur Psychologie der Abstraktion und Gestaltaufias- 
sung”, Zischr. f. Psychologte, 78, Pp. 109. 
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she drew a badly closed oval in a single stroke, in which 
she set the eyes, for the first 

time, as circular rings ; the arms 

and legs were missing. At 2; 

5, 22, she drew herself in this 

fashion, both in a larger size 

C* with three large eyes, and in a 

smaller size with only one eye 





* (Fig. 20). 
At 2; 6, 29, we have the 
(—D first attempt at the picture of 
‘ a situation—Margaret on the 
sofa. The back of the sofa is 
KE as ‘J given by a curved line, and a 
— 


few straight lines beneath this, 

Fic. 20.—BiG MARGARET AND together with the cross lines at 
LITTLE MARGARET. 2; 5, i 

22, 1/2, the side, produce a result some- 

what like the outline of a sofa ; 

but Margaret is only a circular scribble rounded in the 








Fic. 21.—MARGARET ON THE SOFA. 2; 6, 29. AxBouT 1/2. 
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middle (Fig. 21). At2; 7, 6, she drew for the first time 
a circle with two correctly placed eyes; this happened 
two days after we had satisfied ourselves, for the first 
time, that she had a clear conception of the number 
two. 

A few weeks later, at 2; 7, 20, she drew the portraits 
of her father, mother, and nurse, and in doing so produced 
a quite curious formula. There is a circle with two eyes 





Fic. 22.—FATHER AND MOTHER. 2; 7, 20. I/l. 


and a mouth in fairly correct proportion ; from ne 
head, and generally from the line representing the <— 
a line goes downwards ; across the lower part Sens 

a couple of lines, or a zig-zag scribble, are drawn. . “4 
these represent legs, arms, oF clothes 1s eal Ae Ne 
(Fig. 22). On the same day she repeated u i ici es 
as a scribbling exercise at least thirty times, along 2 
other scribble; in her hurry the mouth often appea 
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over the eyes (Fig. 23). In spite of frequent repetition 
in the time following, this formula also disappeared as 
the previous two, fairly correct ones, had done. At 
2; 7, 20, she drew a number of small lines on the 
paper and said: ‘All the people walking in the 
street.” 





Fic. a HUMAN 5 ope WITH INDICATIONS OF Bopy 
< ARGARET’S DRAWING. FRAG H 
aaee a, FRAGMENT. 2; 7, 20. 


Tn place of the flag and the flower, Margaret chose 
in this Winter two new objects for drawing, the electric 
tramway and the railway. Both of them, but particu- 
larly the electric tram, had to be drawn for her again 
and again, and she was also very much attracted by a 
picture of a tram in her picture-book. She could not 
of course read, but she often looked at the pictures, 
and we had to tell her what was written. There now 
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appeared the curious phenomenon observed in the 
previous Winter, viz., a series of industriously repeated 
and apparently intentional exercises with the object of 
being able to draw the tram. She drew rectangles and 
divided them by a cross into four equal parts, or by 
shorter cross lines into smaller irregular parts ; she drew 
long lines with cross lines and thus again obtained straight 
or elongated rectangles. Now and then she placed 
circles in a regular manner in each of the four rectangles. 





Fic. 24.—ScRIBBLE, PRACTICE FOR Tram. 2; 8, 27. 1/2. 


Some examples at the age of 2; 8, 27, are given in Fig. 24. 
For a few months her drawing retained this character 
almost exclusively, and may be best described as a kind 
of ideomotive rectangular scribbling, produced by mental 
pictures of forms and form elements, which had been 
impressed upon her by the tram and the railway being 
frequently drawn for her. When I once asked her what 
it was, she answered definitely, Coles nothing. 
In this period, she made from time to time, conscious 
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attempts to draw the trams; some of them are repro- 
duced here. At 2; 7, 20, the tram is produced for the 
first time and repeated (Fig. 25); Figs. 26 and 27 were 





Fic. 25.—THE TRAM. 2; 7, 20. 1I/I. 


produced at 2; 8, 13, and 2; 8, 27, respectively. Fig. 
28, at 2; 9, 13, is the most successful. The rectangle, 
although she had made a better one before this, is fairly 
regular, the wheels are worse than in the previous draw- 





Fic, 26.—TuHE Tram. 2; 8, 13. 1/1. 


ings, and over the whole we see the sloping trolley- 
pole which she called “ the Klingeling ”’ since she believed 
that it was used to sound the bell. In the carriage 
she has drawn herself. 
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She also asked several times for the flag and the flower. 
At 2; 11, she tried the flag herself, but only managed 
a few angles and crossed lines. At 2; 11, 2, her repre- 
sentation of a human being is a circular scribble with 
two lines as legs. The last drawings kept of the end 
of the third year are only scribbles, including even some 
wavy scribbling. In the last two months she had hardly 
done any drawing, perhaps on account of another kind 
of amusement, which she was offered since the Autumn. 


Fic. 27.—THEe TRAM. 2; 8, 27. 1/1. 


This was the cutting out of paper figures, which may 
further have been of some importance in regard to her 
development in the direction of comprehending forms. 
In this case, also, she continually asked for the same 
figures, a large and a small paper man which she calls 
“Big Man” and “ Little Man”. In this connec sar 
amusing example occurred of the child's clinging to: the 
traditional (at 2; 9); “Big Man” and Lie 
had been cut, whereupon the idea occurs to her : Take 
off hat.” I then cut off the “Big Man’s” hat from 





ry ! 
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his head. She looked at the hatless head discontentedly 
for a little while and then said: “Cut hat on again,” 
Since I had good reason for not being able to do this 
she passed me the scissors and said insistently; ‘ Cut 
hat on again.’ As far as I know she never tried to cut 
figures herself, although she often cut paper up. 
Margaret had done less drawing in the third year than 
in the second year, and also made less progress. Never- 
theless, she was still ahead of most of the six children 
whose drawings have been closely observed. Her draw- 





Fic. 28.—THE TRAM, 2; 9, 13. 1/1. 


ings of the tram show a firmer and clearer line and better 
form than the locomotives of Walther-Heinz Dix, who 
drew best of these six children. The limitation to a 
few motives is common to both. On the other hand, 
Major’s boy attempted several motives, usually, however, 
when he was asked for them and mostly only from 
copies ; one of these was the locomotive, which at three 
years he still produced formlessly and badly. The same 
is true of his attempts to draw an elephant, a dog, etc. ; 
for even in his thirty-sixth month they have no similarity 
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to what had been drawn as examples for him, and it 
was impossible to guess from them what they were 
meant to represent. At 3; 0, he made a very bad 
attempt to draw a rectangle, and produced only an 
irregular oval with a line crossing it. It is surprising 
that this reproduction of something drawn for him 
failed so completely, for Walther-Heinz, like Margaret, 
drew from memory quite neat and regular rectangles. 
It is not impossible that the system of drawing instruction 
and examples used by Major in the case of his son, may 
rather have hindered than helped the boy’s natural 
aptitude for drawing. It has long ago been shown that 
a child’s drawing in the first period is almost exclusively 
a matter of memory, and that it draws best when it is 
allowed free play to reproduce its ideas. 

Scupins’ child, at the age of three, had also not made 
very much progress. He used his formula, a circle with 
two lines, to designate a lantern; two rings are round 
windows ; once he drew a rabbit, that somewhat recalls 
the outline of a sitting rabbit; at one end of this he 
placed a small tangle of lines for the eyes. At 2; IT, 
t1, he drew a little boy. These were his productions in 
the third year. 

If we compare the formule of the seven children for 
the human form, Margaret’s peculiar formula at 2; 7, 
20, is about as good as that of the others. Excepting 
in one case where he drew his father with head, body 
and legs, and even with a top-hat and a boot, Walther- 
Heinz only drew faces without bodies, with two circles 
as eyes and a nose. Bubi drew at 2; 11, 11, a“ Bubi” 
—a circle, two legs, two arms, but only when asked 
did he put in the features.? Major’s boy drew on the 
last day of the third year a circular scribble with two 
lines as legs, two for arms, and a few small scribbles 
for hair and ears.3 Ekki, on the other hand, has already 


drawn at this age a number of different human formule, 
1 Dix, loc. cit., Pp. 75+ 2 Scupin, loc. cit., pp- 199, 263. 

8 Major, Joc. cit., pp. 57) 59: 

P.C.D. D 
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the latest having eyes, nose, mouth, hair, arms and legs, 
and even coats and buttons.t Giinther and Simonne 
only succeeded in producing formalized drawing after 
completing the third year. 


THE FOURTH YEAR 


Margaret did less drawing in her fourth year than in 
her third. At first she continued to practise rectangles, 
some of which were larger than formerly. The usual 
Summer break commenced, however, earlier in this year, 
and continued longer into the Autumn than usual. 
Other observers have also noticed that children give up 
drawing completely, particularly in the Summer months, 
taking it up again with renewed energy afterwards. 
Stern, for example, speaks of a pause of nine months 
in the drawing of his son in the fourth year.* Dix 
mentions a seven-months’ pause in Summer in the case 
of Walther-Heinz.* 

When Margaret began to draw again in the Autumn, 
she had acquired a new taste—she drew letters, it being 
the large Roman letters which she tried to acquire at 
the age of three and a half years. As far as I can tell, 
she never interested herself in other letters than those, 
the shape and sound of which were known to her. She 
had no actual teaching, but asked from time to time 
what the name of this or that letter was, or asked to 
have drawn for her a letter which she knew but could 
not draw. Sometimes she received a more systematic 
lesson in a playful fashion. 

At 3; 8, 17, she drew OELH, H and O being so 
large that they took up a whole sheet of paper, while 
most of the others were drawn of moderate size (Fig. 29). 
E, H, Land Owere drawn horizontally instead of vertically, 
at an angle of about 30° to the horizontal and also in 
mirror writing. This imperfect representation has been 
called spatial displacement ; it is often met with in the 


1 Kr6tzsch, loc. cit., p. 76. 


1 2W. Stern, loc. cit., pp. 5, © 13+ 
® Dix, loc. cit., p. 79. 
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earliest children’s drawings and in the first attempts of 
children to write figures and letters, 


CA 


ee 
= 


Fic. 29.—First ATTEMPTS TO DRAW LETTERS. BLUE PENCIL. 


CY er 


1/2. 


Margaret’s drawings also confirm the fact that spatial 
displacement is particularly characteristic of the first 
beginnings. At first her letters are horizontal, but in 


a week, at 3; 8, 25, the 
four or five letters which 
she can draw already 
appear in their correct 
positions (Fig. 30). Simul- 
taneously with the first 
letters, at 3; 8, 17, a curi- 
ous scribbling appeared. 
She divided a large sheet 
of paper bya cross in the 
middle, correctly calling 
it “ cross ’’, and then filled 


a ee 


Fic, 30.—LETTERS. 3; 8,25. 1/2. 


the paper with long lines of rounded zig-zags and said 


that they were “ mountains 


» (Fig. 31). She probably 


did not intend to draw mountains ; the interpretation 
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displayed a love for cut-out paper figures, and, as at 
yee the earlier period, she demanded continual repetition of 
the same figure ; she now said “cut out little girls”; 
namely, a circle of little girls, and best of all, with a 
Christmas tree in the middle. She also asked for the 
“ Bukkene Bruse”’, the Troll and the bridge 1 and other 


subjects such as horses, bow-wows, bears, and man. 
This cutting-out of fairy-tale pictures was perhaps a 
“ Va . preparation for the next phase of her drawing. 


THE FIFTH YEAR 


Margaret’s drawings once again changed their character 
in the next year of her life; they now became chiefly 
imaginative. Her drawings were, in fact, to an increas- 


“a ing degree the expression of mental pictures, particularly 
imaginative ones; either she drew, in order to put on 

paper something she had pictured in imagination, or 

ae <\ else she imagined a content fora drawing already executed. 


She frequently ascribed to a part of the drawing, while 
she was actually engaged in making it, a new meaning, 
on account of some chance similarity of form; the new 
meaning then determined for her the next part to be 
j drawn, and this might then also be given a fantastic 
meaning. 

In this way the final drawing may represent something 
quite different from what she set out to draw. This 


Fic. 31.—ScRIBBLE. 3; 8, 17. 1/2. 


was no doubt an afterthought suggested by the similarity 
of the lines to mountain tops. At 3; 8, 27, dense 
masses of wavy scribbling were produced together with 


letters (Fig. 32). ) does not disconcert her ; on the contrary, she finds great 
The last months of the fourth year were signalized by | pleasure in this play of the imagination. The quick 
another pause in her drawing. In this Winter also, she ; change of forms and pictured images suggests that her 


ideas are fugitive, and is in strong contrast to the rigid 


persistence with which she used to demand the endless 
A aap — repetition of one or two given drawings. The same 
a lr fanciful change in motive was observed by Major in 


| the case of his son 2 and by Dix $ in the case of Walther- 
Heinz at about 4; 8, i.e., also in the fifth year. Stern 
. also observed it in the case of his son Giinther at about 


1A Norwegian folk-tale. 2 Major, loc. cit., pp. 52, 53- 
Sir 3 Dix, loc. cit., p. 85. 


Fic, 32.—Wavy ScRIBBLE. FRAGMENT. 3; 8, 27. 1/2 
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4; 0.1 Scupins in Bubi’s case in the fifth year,? and 
Luquet in the case of Simonne.* 

As usual, a pause in drawing followed in the Summer 
half of the year. But when she by chance once got hold 
of paper and pencil in the holidays at 4; 3, 21, she 
made an attempt which was much bolder than any of 
her previous efforts, a very difficult problem indeed, 
namely, drawing a girl on a swing (Fig. 33). Swinging 





Fic. 33.—A LITTLE GIRL SWINGING. 4; 3, 21. 1/2. : 


was one of her favourite amusements at this time, hence 
the mental picture of it was very much alive and ready 
to hand. She drew the swing beginning with one rope, 
following this with a sharp angle and making the seat 
in the same stroke, carrying on with the rope on the other 
side, and joining the two ropes at the top. The girl 


1 Stern, loc. cit., pp. 7 et seq. 


2 Scupin, /oc. cit., p. 120. 
3 Luquet, loc. cit., pp. 44 et seq. 
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is drawn freely suspended in the air in the middle, but 
in such a way that the legs project a little under the seat ; 
the head is a circle with eyes, a nose drawn as a circle, 
and a mouth; a long body is filled in with shading, 
and the short legs each have cross strokes as feet. The 
arms stretch out far over the rope, and have five long 
strokes for fingers which are not connected with one 
another or with the arm. The body is completed above 
and below with a horizontal line, there is also a sort 
of neck. We thus have a very complete human formula. 
Under the whole we see a rectangle enclosed by lines, 
which she calls the earth, into which she puts the grass. 
This is the first time that the line or rather surface of 
the ground was produced. Apart from her attempt in 
her second year to draw herself in a tram, this was her 
first picture of a situation. The swing and the whole 
affair are drawn from memory, formalized it is true, 
but copied from reality as she observed it. 

On the same day scribbling occurred, with straight 
strokes all about in one direction, zig-zag lines, and well- 
defined, drawn-out spirals in long loops (Fig. 34). All 
the lines were placed regularly and symmetrically on 
the paper and produced the effect of ornament. 

A month later, at 4; 4, 28, the human form again 
appears, badly carried out ; the body is “open”, nose 
and mouth are missing, the fingers are shown as in the 
previous drawing. She criticized her own drawing: “I 
cannot draw it any differently (referring to the leg) : 
only Father can draw things like that ” (sticking out her 
own leg). 

A bear and a monkey were drawn on the same day, 
making use of the human formula, as children often do, 
when attempting to draw animals. The bear and the 
monkey are standing upright, no doubt under the influence 
of a picture-book where the animals, bear, lion and 
monkey, were shown upright and dressed like humans 
(Fig. 35). fine 5 aeertas 

At 4; 6, she made her first distinctly imaginative 
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drawing, a boat as seen from above; the cross lines 
no doubt represent the seats. She finally drew a tangled 





Fic. 35.—BzaR, MonKEY, AND HUMAN BEING. 4; 4, 28. Asout 3/5. 
poles (flag poles ?) but then stood by the “ legs ” and drew 
a head with eyes on it, looked at it, changed the “legs” 
to ‘‘ arms” and put a couple of further strokes as “ legs ” 


underneath it. She then made a circular scribble over 





Asout 3/5. 


Fic. 34.—ScCRIBBLE. FRAGMENT. 4; 3, 21. 


circular scribble and said: ‘‘ The fjord goes over it” 
(Fig. 36). 

Another drawing was prefaced by a triangle, said to 2 
be a letter G, then two long strokes: “a boy’s legs ”’ ; Fic. 36.—Boar, “ THE FJORD er oa In” 
when she saw how long they were she called them front 





Rep PEencit. 4; 6. 
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the whole and said: ‘“ The fjord came over him”? (Fig, 
37). After which she drew a ladder and zig-zag lines, 

At 4; 6, 3, she drew “ panes”. She drew in one 
stroke a long line over the whole paper, and after she 
had drawn four long and fairly straight lines, she divided 
‘hese with short cross-strokes into rectangles. She 
showed a sense of true proportion ; the distance between 
the strokes is approximately equal. She also tries to 
put the cross-strokes at equal distances, and when the 
distance apart is too great, she put an extra line in between 
(Fig. 38). 

On the same day she 
made her first attempt at 
a decorative drawing. She 
had a red and blue pencil, 
and drew with them ina 
straight line, first a piece 
of red, then a piece of blue, 
and then red again, and 
so on. When I asked her 
what her object was, she 
replied : ‘‘ Because it must 
be pretty” (Fig. 39, see 
Plate facing p. 58). This 
was therefore a case of 
ornament in its simplest 
Fic. 37.—IMAGINATIVE DRAWING. P A ‘ 

Biue Pencit. 4; 6. 1/2. form of straight lines in 

various colours, repeated 
rhythmically, with the object of “ making it pretty”. 
It is quite certain that no one had ever drawn orna- 
ment for her; she may of course have observed it 
here and there, but certainly never in this form. Her 
ornament, extremely simple and primitive, appeared 
to spring from an original, instinctive sense for the 
decorative. 

Comparative research into the art of children and of 
primitive peoples has shown that illustrations are to 
be found very early in the art of individuals and in that 
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of humanity.1 This is also confirmed by Margaret’s 
drawings. The next of her drawings which was kept, 
at 4; 6, 11, shows her attempting the problem of illus- 
trating ‘‘ The Wolf and the Seven Kids ’”’ (Fig. 40). She 
drew first the wolf, the largest figure ; she drew a rect- 
angle, then the legs, first three and then another one, 
and afterwards the head. Then came the doubtful 
question: ‘‘Has he arms?” I did not answer. She 
put on the left side a line pointing outwards and said : 
“That is the tail.’ Afterwards she drew the smallest 
figure to represent “‘ White Fur”, one of the kids. But 


Fic. 38.—PANE SCRIBBLE. BLuE Pencit. 4; 6, 3. ABOUT 2/3. 


when she had finished it, she Said : “ That's a person, 
that’s Red Riding Hood.” It now becomes “Little Red 
Riding Hood”. Her“ person ”» now had all the features 
on its face and no ‘‘ open body ” put the fingers have 
disappeared and only appeared some months afterwards. 

At 4; 6, 29, Margaret drew a “lady”, following the 
formula of her ‘“ Red Riding Hood”, but with an “ open 
body”. A fresh step in her progress appears In an 
attempt to draw a dress, in the form of enormous buttons 
stretching in a long row from the head to the foot (Fig. 


1 Chamberlain, The Child, p. 203. 
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41). Psychologists who have studied drawing have 
observed that children pay particular attention to buttons, 
so that their drawing of clothes begins with these as 
the first and most important component. According to 
Lena Partridge, more than half their formalized humans, 
even when they have no clothes, are provided with 
buttons.t It is difficult to say why, unless we ascribe 





Fic. 40.—Ture WoLF anv Rep Ripinc Hoop. 4; 6, 11. AxsouT 1/2. 


it to the fact that buttons are comparatively easy to 
represent by a small circle, that is to say, by a shape 
easily mastered by the young artist. 

At 4; 8, 22, Margaret’s first house is produced in the 
following curious fashion. She drew a large rectangle, 
divided it into four other rectangles, and called it a 


1Lena Partridge, Children’s Drawings of Men and Women, pp- 
171, 172 ’ : 


[i | \ 
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““window’”’. “Shall I draw the house?” she asked. 
She did not then draw it, but instead made the window 
into a house, drawing over it a triangle, ‘the roof”, 
really the gable, and provided this with three small 





Pt 
Fic, 41.—Lapy. 4; 6, 29. Ta: 


windows. ‘Shall I draw the people living in it ?”’ she 
then proposed, and there now appeared in one of the 
upper panes of what had originally been the ag 
a human being: “ Eyes, nose, mouth, buttons. That 
is the lady of the house, two buttons on her blouse.” 
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“ How far does the blouse go?”’ I asked. ‘So far,” 
she said, pointing to the lower edge of the pane and 
adding: “we don’t see the rest, it’s down there” 
(Fig. 42). 

She thus knew already that the near covers the further 
away, and that this must be represented in a drawing. 

On the same day she executed one of her elaborate 
imaginative drawings (Fig. 43). She first drew a circle 
in the middle and called it a ‘‘nought”’. But after 





Fic. 42.—Frrst DRAWING OF A FiG. 43.—IMAGINATIVE DRAWING. 
House. 4; 8, 22. 1/2. BiuE Pencit. 4; 8, 22. 2/3. 


looking at the shape thus produced, she said: “It’s a 
coffee-pot.” She then put a handle on the coffee-pot, 
looked at it, and said: “ No, it’s a lady with a flat head.” 
She then forgot the head—the handle—was already 
there, and drew another head with eyes over it. She 
then took the legs in hand: “ Just look what ugly legs 
she has.” She joined the legs beneath with a cross- 
stroke; the form thus produced reminded her of the 
handle of a perambulator and she continued : “ The 
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lady is lying in a perambulator, they are pulling it here 
she is lying in a fur.” This in the same outline, all these 
different things, a nought, a coffee-pot, a fur, a lady, 
a perambulator, were imagined, and finally combined to 
form an impossible picture—a lady lying in a perambu- 
lator. 

In this we have a picture of the child’s manner of 
thinking and forming images in the first years of its life, 
In the same way the 
child combines within 
the same word or con- 


cept the most various 

things, if they have but i 
the slightest likeness to lo 
one another, or any We. 
single common point of \ 


contact which can serve 
to associate them in the 
child’s mind. AtT; 5, 
for example, Margaret 
saw some specimens of 
butterflies on pins ; she 
called them flowers and 
tried to smell them as 
she usually did flowers ; 


another time she saw a 
ic Fic. 44.— A LittLe GIRL CLIMBING 
picture of a tree and 1p to Heaven.” BLvue PENCIL. 


called it a flower. A 4; 8, 22. Asour 2/3. 
flower, a butterfly, a 
tree were combined under the concept “ flower ae 
On the same day, at 4; 8, 22, she drew a long staircase 
and said that it went up to heaven. Continuing : “‘ There 
is a little girl climbing up to heaven.” She looked at the 
legs, which were drawn crooked, and said: ‘ Her legs 
are like that, because she is tired doubtless because 
she had climbed up many steps of this Jacob's Ladder 
(Fig. 44). Later on she again repeated the long statr- 
case reaching to heaven. “ Where shall we get to up 
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49 
there ?’’ I ask. ‘‘ Up to God.’’ She drew a person on 
the staircase and said: ‘‘ That’s a dead man climbing 


up to heaven.” After a while she continued: ‘“ God is 
carrying him up it,” and drew a figure on the next step : 
““That is God. He is taking him on his arm.” Where- 
upon she made an arm down to the first figure (Fig. 45). 

She drew two parallel lines and called them telephone 
wires, and followed this by drawing a strip covered with 
shading, saying: ‘‘ That’s the road, it’s very long.” 
She then drew, in firm and clear strokes, dense masses 
of circular scribbles, mostly ovals, wavy lines and curved 
lines, with regular forms and clear, firm strokes. 

At 4; 9, Margaret drew a lady with a blouse and 
skirt. Having done this, the shape of the skirt reminded 
her of a wash-tub, whereupon she put a handle on either 
side and said: ‘‘ That was a lady doing washing.” After 
that a number of rectangles appeared around the wash- 
tub, which represented the washing, which we are thus 
able to see through the side of the wash-tub. She did 
not find anything unlogical in this; but her sense of 
logic was offended by the fact that one of the buttons 
of the blouse was visible underneath the edge of the 
wash-tub, so she explained this by saying: “‘ That is 
a button which has fallen down” (Fig. 46). 

Although Margaret had given a proof a week before, 
that she knew very well that the nearer covers the more 
distant, she made here—but only once or twice again— 
a mistake quite generally found in children’s drawings, 
namely, drawing things not visible to the beholder. It 
is possible that she intended this drawing to represent 

, a view from above into the wash-tub—in which case, 
the mistake would be only one of perspective. 
At 4; 9, 7, Margaret drew a table and a chair as 
seen from the side, in single lines; the table is only 
a rectangle, and the whole stands upon a ground line 
(Fig. 47). On the same day she pee a br ae 
, is dressed, for the first time, in a jacket, indicated by 
Oa aia eee 3 hea oo oe two curved lines. ‘‘ Three buttons.” The fingers were 
P.C.D. E 
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named out aloud while she was drawing; “thumb”, Ss 5r 


and so on, etc. Her human formula is thus becoming | When she had drawn the face of the man and noticed 
. the turned-up corners of the mouth, she asked: ‘‘ That’s 
cheerful, isn’t it ?”’ 
O Here we touch upon 
a debatable point 
in the psychology 
of children’s draw- 
ing. Sully thinks 
that he finds in the 
formalized draw- 
ings of small chil- 
dren the expression Fic. 47.—Tasre anp Cuatr. 

of the most various 
moods: grinning rudeness, intoxicated joy, mad excite- 
ment, and so on.!_ Others, such as Kerschensteiner and 
| Biihler, think that Sully is completely wrong. The 
drawings of a child are in reality, 
they think, stiff and expression- 
7 less: “‘ The same formula is used 
= to represent a funeral procession 
or a snowball fight.” ? Buthler 
even says: ‘‘ The important fact, 
that even the lines themselves, by 
means of their form alone, may 
be used for the direct expression 
| of moods and mental excitement, 
' 





45/9) Ja 23s 


is completely unknown to the 

average child at the first stage of 

drawing.” * Margaret’s interpre- 

tation of the turned-up line of 

— the mouth as cheerfulness shows, 
| Fic, 48.—MAN. 43 9) 7 nevertheless, that this fact is 

1/2. already beginning to dawn upon 
her. However, it is clear that 

Fic. 46.—A Lapy wasuinc. RED AND BLUE PENCIL. 4; 9- 1/2. | she only reached this interpretation when the line had 





taken this form by pure chance. 


1Sully, Studies of Childhood, p. 397- . : 

2 Kerschensteiner, Die Entwicklung der zeichnerischen Begabung, 
Munich, 1905, p. 17. oo 

3 Buhler, Die geistige Entwicklung des Kindes, Jena, 1918, pp. 184-5. 


differentiated ; she drew, as we have said, a lady or girl 
with a blouse and skirt, and a man with a jacket ; the 
latter, by the way, only occurs this single time (Fig. 48). 
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At 4; 11, 13, Margaret’s human formula acquired 
teeth. For this purpose the mouth line is widened into 
a capacious oval, which is filled up with two rows of 
terrifying canine teeth produced by a pair of zig-zag 
lines. At the same time, ears appear for the first, and 
for the present only time, in the form of two large circular 
scribbles standing out on each side of the head. The 
buttons are drawn this time as spiral lines. “‘ He has 





Fic. 49.—MAN. 4; II, 13. D/2, 


no legs,” she said; “‘he is sitting on a chair.” The 
drawing is done rapidly and rather carelessly (Fig. 49): 
On the same day she did some zig-zag scribbling with 
clear lines. 

The last drawing preserved from the fifth year, at 
4; II, 20, is an attempt to imitate ordinary handwriting 


(Fig. 50). 


Bt 
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She scribbled short lines of small, dense, zig-zag shapes 
and loops on paper ; afterwards she asked the question : 
“What is that ?’’ In her opinion this writing, if made 
to look as nearly as possible like the original, must also 
mean the same thing as the writing of grown-ups. 

Margaret’s drawing developed rapidly and richly in 
the fifth year, particularly as compared with her progress 
in the third and fourth year. She must have acquired 
a certain control over the movements of her hands and 
by no means a small degree of power to produce the line, 
since she was able to give a quick and bold expression 
to the most various constructions and mental pictures. 
Her drawings became more differentiated, primitive as 


Ufa 


Fic. 50.—ScRIBBLE, IMITATION OF HANDWRITING. 4; II, 20. 
Axsout 5/6. 


they are; they show the first beginnings of realistic 
drawing and fantastic drawing, of ornament and illustra- 
tion; her human formula develops and gains in detail. 
The most characteristic thing is, that the drawings now 
have a much higher degree of intellectual content, and 
reproduce the rapid change of her ideas in fantastic and 
sometimes even adyenturous and impossible combina- 
tions. 

Her drawings give us an account of her mental develop- 
ment : increased fertility of ideas and increasing capacity 
for bringing these in relation to one another, a more 
rapid play of ideas, a greater imaginative activity, and 
also, at the same time, a want of leading ideas and 
consecutiveness. 
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THE SIXTH YEAR 


In the sixth year, Margaret's drawing lost its fantastic 
character, and became more realistic. Its leading 
characteristic may now be best stated as that of com- 
position, in the most primitive sense of the word. She 
put letters together to form words, and drew mainly 
situation pictures. As opposed to her past year, her 
trains of ideas are no longer fantastic and casual, but 
are influenced by leading motives. 


Fic. 51.—ScRIBBLE. 5; 2, 13. AsouT 5/6. 


As usual, little drawing was done in the first half of 
the year. A few pages have been preserved from June 
at 5; 2, 13. The scribble on one of these produces an 
almost esthetic impression. A few beautiful and regular 
inter-linked ovals have been carried out with pure and 
accurate line (Fig. 51). The other shows an attempt to 
reproduce a book in an illustrated cover. The book is 
shown as a long narrow rectangle, and some distance 
away from it are two lines which she explained by saying, 
“That is what is underneath it.” That is, she drew 
what was not to be seen, the leaves of the book and the 
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lower side of the binding. She then continued: “ Now 
I'll draw a picture ; there are pictures on it, you know.” 
She drew on the cover a lady, This attempt at decor- 
ative art was thus principally a matter of imitation, 
and the coarsely and carelessly drawn lines of the feminine 
form cannot be by any means described as a success. 
Afterwards she explained a few chance characteristics : 
“She is fat.” Regarding the arms, which are only 
shown by two projections, she said: “ Those are arms, 
she’s holding them like this”—pressing her hands to 
her side with her elbows 
sticking out. Underneath 
she drew instead of legs a 
sort of foot-piece, then 
looked at it and said: “Do 
you know what that is? C4 
That’s a wash-tub.” Here 
we have a continuation of 
her imaginative interpreta- 
tion of the year before 
(Fig. 52). 
On the same day she drew 
a number of letters, as before \ 
Roman capitals: A, B, D, 
B, U.K, 2, MN ON nas 
an M standing on its hen Fic. 52.—Book witH ILLUSTRA- 
was rubbed out because it TION. 5; 2, 13. 1/4. 
was “upside-down”, but 
she did not notice that the N is likewise inverted (Fig. 53). 
She still has therefore a tendency to spatial displace- 
ment. She then asked me to draw for her some letters 
that she had forgotten: F, S, V. ; : 
At 5; 6, 24, she scribbled letters with pen and ink, 
and then made a wavy line and a line with rectangles 
open towards one side and the other ; both these produce 
the effect of an ornament (Fig. 54). She also drew 
zig-zag lines and a formalized human being, which is 
at last provided with hair shown as zig-zag lines; the 
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body is “‘open”’, there are buttons, but no arms. At 
5; 7, 3, she drew on her own initiative FAR and MOR 


Fic. 53.—LETTERS. 5; 2, 13. ABOUT I/2. 
(Father and Mother, Fig. 55), and then a number of 


other letters, and scribbles and straight strokes and 
zig-zag lines. 


Fic. 54.—ORNAMENTAL SCRIBBLE, PEN DRAWING. 5; 6, 24. 1/2 
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At 5; 8, 20, Margaret tried to draw a tree. First 
came the trunk, and then she stopped and thought, 
and then said: “I can’t draw the bushes there, there 


PS RAOR 


Fic. 55.—‘‘ Far, Mor” (FATHER, Motuer). PEN. 5; 7, 3. 1/1. 


should be some bushes there but I can’t draw them.” 
As I made no move to help her, she made after awhile 
a few curved uninterrupted lines which are supposed 
to represent the top of a tree (Brush formula, Fig. 56). 


Fic. 56.—TREE. 5; 8, 20. ABOUT 3/4. 


She then drew a flower with red and blue pencil. The 
flower itself looks like a tulip painted one half red and 
the other half blue, the beautifully curved stem carries 
on the one side a red, and on the other side a blue, leaf 


























Pe 5... oe ie ths Boras td a nasa. cn le 
was og Sad without a roof, and with three tan 
windows, which are decorated with curtains in sloping 
baad ne. The door is missing, but in one corner 





Fic. 59.—TREE. 5; 9,6.  Fic.60.—CuRIsTMAS TREE. 5; 9,7. Pe 
= AxsourT 3/4. 1/2. 2 Pe 


hs a staircase and underneath it “grass”. The drawing 
_ shows only that characteristic of a town house, a wall = 
with many windows. 
On the same day Margaret again drew a flower, which 
looks rather like a small oak leaf with lobate edges, and 
stem which continues as the central rib of the leaf. The 
is red above and blue below and is placed in a 
r vase, one half red and the other blue (Fig. 58, 
‘She followed this with a tree, the crown OL 
in similar lobate outlines (lobate 
she supposes to represent the leaves — 
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fragment of a garden scene, 632,22. 39 Ornament. 4;6,3. 


57. Flower. 


5;8.20 


58. Flower. 5;9,6. 
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dense circular scribble (coil formula), On the other side 
are flowers in a “ button formula’’. The ground con- 
sists of shaded wavy scribble; the path planted with 
flowers leads up to the house. On the path a man is 
walking, whose feet are turned outwards. This is the 
first step towards representing human figures in profile, 
and is like that of most other children.t It is done from 
the need of the moment, for the man must go to the 
house, and hence she draws for the first time legs walking. 
On the other side we see a waterfall in shaded lines, 
slightly curved and pointing 
downwards, a recollection of 

the holiday resort (Fig. 61). 
After she had been practising 
latterly house, tree, flower, each 
by itself, she now combined 
them to a “‘landscape’’, and 
this fondness for composition 
cp in the most elementary sense 
Q) of the word dominates her 
future drawing. On the same 
day she drew a table with 
chairs, and the “sun ’”’ (Fig. 62). 
A “lady” was also pro- 
duced. After she had made 
Fic. 62.—TaBLE AnD Cuair, the two sloping lines outlining 
ots, cea St tye body, she drew by mistake, 
on each side, a further sloping 
line. She first explained this as the lady stretching 
out her coat, but later she discovers that it is a cape, 
and thenceforward her ladies often appear with this 
article of clothing. The characteristic lines of the 
cape were gradually drawn out into caricature, as in 
one of the drawings of the following day (5; 11, 3; 

Fig. 63). 

On the same day, there appeared a curious house in 
the form of a high and narrow triangle; at the lower 


1 Krétzsch, loc. cit., p. 80. 
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part a door and two windows, above a couple of cross 
lines, and between these again vertical lines, perhaps 
also representing a window. At the top a smoking 
chimney (Fig. 64). To a certain extent, this might 
represent the idea of a house seen from the gable end; 
but it is really a kind of stylized, decorative house, 
which later on, since she finds it pretty and easy to draw, 
is used as “trimming” in her landscapes. This sup- 


oe 


Fic. 63.—Lapy witH Caps. 5; IT, 3- 1/1. 


osition appears to be confirmed by her own statement, 
7 6; 8, gees she had just drawn a house of this kind, 
L asked her ; ‘ Where have you seen a house like that ? 
“T have never seen one like it.” “ Why do you draw 
it?” “It's funny. I can’t make any other kind. 


The last remark really means that another takes more 


- d cape shape 
trouble. Perhaps also the three-cornere: 
which she was so fond of drawing at this time, cag 
had something to do with giving the house this ‘ 
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Nevertheless, we may take this as an example of spon- 
taneous stylization which is very rare at this age ; indeed, 
Bithler maintains that it never occurs in the early draw- 
ings of children.? 

She continued reading and drawing letters on her own 
initiative, and made from the letters she had practised 
words, and even whole sentences. Her progress is 
shown by ‘‘a letter to Father’’, which she undertook 
to draw at the age of 5; 
11,6. The contents are as 
follows : ‘‘ father, dear, why 
are you so fond of Anne- 
mari, and Randi, and Laila, 
and Elsie, and Tuppen and 
Lillemor and Vesleveste and 
Lillebagga and Dukkelise.”’ 
Annemari and the others 
were her dolls. The bad 
spelling shows that this was 
entirely her own work. 
Underneath she drew all 
the dolls, all wearing capes 
(Fig. 65). The letter was 
put on the writing-table, 
so that her father might 
find it, and she asked 
her mother: ‘‘ Don’t you 
think that Father will be 
Fic.64.—Housz. 5;11,3. 1/2. Pleased?” Thisisa proof 

of the fact that the art of 
a child, like all other art, is a matter of feeling; she 
ascribes to her father the same feelings for her dolls 
which she has herself, and thinks that he must be just 
as pleased with her little work of art as she is herself. 

At 5; 11, 7, Margaret drew a town house ; it differs 
from the country house in having a larger number of 
windows and chimneys. In the first storey there is a 


1 Bohler, loc. cit., p. 167. 
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Ta 


shop window with ‘oranges’, and a “chest” and a 
“Jamp’’ above it. In the air there are birds flying, 
her first, and for a long time her only, attempt to 
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draw birds; the result, no doubt, of some external 
influence (Fig. 66). 

At the age of 5; 11, 8, it appeared once more that she 
was very well aware of the want of agreement between 
her formalized drawings and reality. Pointing to the 
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trees in the garden, she asked me to draw “‘a tree like 
that one over there’. 

At 5; 11, 8, she drew ‘“‘a woman on ski”: the ski 
are simple lines bent upwards ; she drew a few lines 
sticking out of the head in a haphazard manner, and 
then many more: that was the hair. ‘‘It is windy”, 
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and the woman becomes a little girl with loose hair. 
At 5; 11, she had once before drawn a lady on ski. 
On the same day she imitated with pen and ink ordin- 
ary writing, making long lines with strokes like writing, 
alternately resembling u’s and e’s. There are no nae 
letters among them. I asked her what that meant an 
got as an answer: “‘ Nothing’”’ (Fig. 67). At the age 
of 5; II, 13, she made long straight lines with the pen 
and drew letters on them, namely, an e in cursive am 
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a capital Roman R several times repeated regularly 
spaced. These were followed by wavy lines and loops. 

On the same day a situation picture was produced : 
“All the dolls are tobogganing”. Some of the dolls 
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are large, others small, some are pulling their sledges 
behind them, and others are standing on their sledges ; 
it was some months before she was able to draw a person 
sitting. Alongside the dolls are the initial letters of 





Fic. 68.—‘‘ ALL THE DoLts ARE ToBOGGANING.” RED PENCIL. 
5; 11, 13. ABOUT 1/3. 


their names, and they are also in part numbered, but not 
beyond five because she had not yet practised the other 
figures (Fig. 68). After this she drew her own name and 
address. This was the last drawing of her sixth year. 


THE SEVENTH YEAR 


The four summer months of her seventh year, which 
immediately preceded her first visit to school, did not 
bring the usual pause in her drawing. She drew a great 
deal, and exclusively compositions. Her drawings be- 
came more and more synthetic and logical, being the 
expression of combinations of mental pictures and 

P.C.D, F 
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, TO 
connected ideas. The representation was correct and CLO a 67 


true to nature to a degree somewhat greater than usual | 
in the case of children of this age, although they retained | 
a typically childlike character by reason of their 
formalized nature. The further development of her 
logical sense is shown above all by a new trait appearing 
in her seventh year, namely, the desire to produce correct 
perspective. 

The first picture of her seventh year, at 6; 0, 3, isa 
street picture, which has many points of interest (Fig. 69). 
Two ladies, each with a perambulator, meet in the 
street ; one perambulator is a push-cart, the other (in 
order to avoid monotony ?) a bassinette. The repre- 
sentation of both perambulators shows a curious attempt 
at perspective drawing, although in opposite directions. 
In the case of the push-cart, the cart itself, the handle, 


ApouT 1/2. 
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not of course correctly carried out ; the perspective of 
the hood was more successful in other drawings of peram- 
bulators, which now became a very favourite motive for 
her. Alongside this perambulator a small child is 
walking, holding on to the handle. When Margaret had 
just drawn this she asked me: “ Do you see that the 
children—big children, walking alongside—are holding 
on here—on the handle—with the right hand?” She 
appeared to be proud of her powers of observation, and 
always made use of this piece of realism. Behind the 
other perambulator two figures are walking. She ex- 
plained these as follows: ‘‘ Those are two children, of 
which we only see the head and the legs, because they 
are walking behind the bassinette.” We have thus 
another characteristic of perspective drawing, namely, 
the crossing of lines. Three or four people walking, 
grown-ups and children, fill up the left half of the foot- 
path. Between the two perambulators on the right 
there is a dog, and another right at the left, for the 
sake of symmetry or to fill up the empty space. This 
was her first attempt to draw animals since the fairy 
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story illustration, “ The Wolf and Red Ri 
done in her fifth year. Hence the more oby 
usually found in children’s drawings had been avoided ; 
seen from the side they are, apart from the equal spacing 
of the four legs, drawn quite fairly well. A further step 
in progress in the matter of profile drawing is seen in 
the arms drawn in profile, which were also the result of 
the necessity for showing the pushing of the peram- 
bulator ; for the same reason the hands are shown in 
circular scribble. The wheels of the perambulators are 
shown in absolute profile, for we only see the two visible 
from the one side, although, judging by the perspective 
of the hood and the handle, something of those on the 
other side ought also to be seen. Over the whole, the 
sun is shining, a circle surrounded by rays. 

While Margaret was in advance of her age in the 
matter of perspective drawing, she makes in this drawing 
the usual mistake of early children’s drawings, namely, 
the want of correct proportion. Her human figures are 
now much too long and have much too small heads. As 
some of these long, thin persons also have a pointed 
cap on their heads, they look very much like street- 
lamps, and such “lamp-post figures’? now frequently 
appear in her drawings. Similar excessively long and 
thin human figures have been found in the east of Spain 
in rock paintings of the Stone Age.1 

At 6; 1, 20, she drew a person sitting down for the 
first time. Margaret’s conquest of this difficult piece 
of representation was the result of chance. She found 
a piece of paper with a circle drawn on it, into which 
she proceeded to place a nose, eyes and mouth. She 
then drew in haphazard fashion a bent line downwards 
from the circle, whereupon the likeness to a person seated 
struck her, and she added body and legs in the sitting 
position (Fig. 70). She immediately made use of her 
new acquirement. She first drew ‘‘ Mother with Margaret 


ding Hood”, 
lous mistakes 


1H. Obermaier, “ Paleolithikum und steinzeitliche Felskunst in 
Spanien’, Prdhistorische Zeitschrift, 13/14, p. 185. 
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on her lap”’ (Fig. 70); besides feet and arms we have 
here for the first time the body drawn in profile. The 
mother’s arms start both from one shoulder and are both 
visible, but the way in which the mother holds Margaret 
is correctly given, for one arm is hidden by Margaret’s 
body. The hands are folded together with a circular 
scribble. She then draws Father and Mother and 
Margaret on a sledge. Here we have a new motive, 





. GHT : yING TTING FIGURE. 
Fic. 70.—Ricut: First DRAWING OF A sr : 
y Lert: ‘‘ MoTHER WITH MARGARET ON HER Lap.” 6:35), 20) 


the hand-bag: “‘ Father is looking after Mother’s bag’. 
She repeated this drawing with the sledge later on and 
made other uses of her new power of representing sitting 
positions. She drew people sitting on a chair, and so 
"She often, about this time, imitated handwriting, and 
now added also long loops, particularly below the line. 
At 6; 1, 21, she asked me after she had scribbled a few 
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lines (Fig. 71): “‘ Is there anything right in it?” When 
I then pointed to one or two signs which were like y 
and g, she asked me to write these letters for her, and 
then copied them. She practised industriously capital 
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¢ 


Roman letters and numbers. At 6; 2, 8, it appeared 
that she had got as far as being able to write and read 
all figures from 1 to 11. She always wrote 11 in mirror 
writing, but 1 usually correctly (Fig. 72). 
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At 6; 2, 3, she made a drawing which again shows 
clear evidence of the effort to draw in perspective. We 
see Father, Mother and Margaret, tobogganing down a 
hill on sledges ; the path winds to-and-fro, so that one 
might imagine it to be intended for the well-known hill 
“The Corkscrew”. The path is drawn in perspective ; 
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below, where seen close to, it is broad, and gets narrower 
above, where it is further away. At the top of the picture 
is one of her three-cornered houses drawn very small, 
because it is far away (Fig. 73). On the previous day 
she made a remark which showed that she was conscious 
of drawing in perspective. She drew “a lady carrying 
a hand-bag ”’ andsaid: “ The head is here a little larger, 
because it is nearer’’—than on a drawing she had just 
made. 

At 6; 2, 20, we have a drawing, ‘‘the train”. The 
rails are drawn, but the train is not standing on them, 
but on one of the external lines. The locomotive has a 
door and windows like a house, and in the carriage 
windows many faces are seen, The lines run together 
towards the background in perspective; right at the 
back is one of the above-mentioned triangular decor- 
ative houses, drawn quite small and with little detail 
(Fig. 74). 

At 6; 2, 22, Margaret drew a garden scene. In the 
middle a table, and on it a flower, at each side a chair, 
each with a little girl sitting on it ; on both sides a flag- 
staff with a flag, one being the Norwegian flag, the other 
an imaginary flag. She began the picture by drawing 
the Norwegian flag. First she made the outline, then the 
blue cross with single strokes; then she stopped and 
thought, for she did not know what the flag looked 
like: ‘“‘ What is it like?” she asked, and was anxious 
that I should tell her. As I did not comply with the 
request, she thought for awhile, and then drew a red 
cross alongside the blue one. The flag and the whole 
garden scene were repeated two or three times in the 
next week in this form (Fig. 75, see Plate facing 
page 58). ; : 

This was a most instructive observation. The memory 
picture of a child may therefore be nebulous and in- 
complete to so great a degree. Who could ever have 
thought that she did not know what the Norwegian flag 
looked like? She had a particular preference for it 
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from her earliest childhood. Even at the age of two 
to three years it had been drawn for her countless times 
in its correct colours. On the 17th of May, she had 
seen the procession of children with hundreds of flags ; 
she herself possessed a small children’s flag. One might 
suppose that she had a particularly bad memory for 
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colours, but that is not true, for she knew the names of 
all ordinary colours at the age of four. If her picture of 
a shape which was so well known to her and had been 
impressed upon her so many times, was SO imperfect, 
what can have been her pictures of things which she 
had only seen a few times? In investigating children 
attending school for the first time at the age of seven, 
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york to draw them. We may suppose that she had seen 
cs he flags, had realized the incorrectness of her repre- 
sentation of them, and now wanted to draw a real flag. 
She had looked at them so closely that she had now 
become aware that there was white on them, and asked 
_ for ‘a white pencil”. She was given one together 
with a sheet of drawing-paper, and a red and blue pencil 
as well. She put one of the flags next to her and looked 
at it while she drew ; this is the first and only time that 
I have seen her draw from a model. 

She first drew the blue cross with two double strokes, 
then the red areas with shading lines, and then tried to 
draw the white strips. When she saw that no colour 

was produced, she said angrily, ‘‘ You can’t see that,” 
and gave it up. She left the blue cross only an outline, 
and did not fill it in with colour until I showed her how. 
(On a later occasion also, she left the cross in the draw- 
ing of the flag empty, although she coloured the surfaces 
around it.) Immediately afterwards she drew the out- 
lines of the whole flag with red pencil, and last of all the 
flag-staff. Her procedure in this drawing was therefore 
synthetic, whereas children’s drawings are normally 
characterized by the analytical method. Children gener- 
ally draw the outline first and then the details. 
Margaret then drew another flag and said: “I will 
draw two little girls sitting at their little table.” She 
noticed that one of the girls was somewhat larger than 





small friend of hers) ; the other girl was Margaret. She 
ya huge sun. The large size was perhaps really 


up with two small Norwegian flags, and set to 


the other, and said: “she’s bigger, that is Gerd” (a — 
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due to the cause given by her mother when she saw the 
drawing: “‘ Yes, to-day the sun was very large.” It 
was an unusually hot summer day, and Margaret had 
been out in the morning with her parents and had doubt- 
less felt the power of the sun; it is well known that 
children emphasize anything which has made a particular 
impression on them by representing it as very large. 
Next came a perambulator, pushed by Mother, with 
Margaret walking alongside and Father behind; we do 
not see him. The three other figures have no names ; 
these, as also the perambulator, were quite certainly 
only drawn to fill up the picture, thus showing a certain 
degree of talent for composition (Fig. 76). She herself 
looked upon the picture as a work of art for she proposed : 
“Can’t we hang it up with drawing-pins in the living- 
room ?”’ When I said that it wouldn’t be suitable, she 
herself suggested a more suitable spot: ‘‘ But in the 
nursery, I could have it there.” In fact, she had alto- 
gether a high respect for her own drawings, and expected 
others to appreciate them; the same is reported by 
Dix of Walther-Heinz.1 At about the age of 6; 2, 25, 
she met with criticism for the first time. A ten-year-old 
little girl began to criticize her drawings and point out 
their mistakes, saying that they were ugly, and so on. 
Margaret turned dark red and her face assumed a curious 
expression. Surprise, humiliation, anger, and a certain 
amount of incredulity were indicated : it was unheard of 
—it could not be right—she kept silence, however. 
When the same child later on tore one of her drawings 
in two, she burst out crying and could only be pacified 
when I pointed out to her that she could draw another 
one, which she then did. i; 

A drawing at the age of 6; 2, 21, shows the highest 
point reached in her representation of persons before 
she went to school. The figure lowest in the drawing is 
“Mother”. We see great progress in the representation 
of the dress; the blouse is realistically drawn with the 

1 Dix, loc. cit., p. 78. 
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cut of her mother’s blouse correctly shown; the sleeves 
of the blouse are carried out in outline, but the arms and 
legs are still single lines. The folds of the skirt are shown 
by lines. The lady on the staircase is a “ strange lady ” 
“I beg your pardon,’ she said. “Why?” “ Yes, 
because she is touching the hand of a strange lady ” 
(Fig. 77). Here again we have an explanation made to 
fit, the hands having by chance been drawn close to- 





Fic. 77.—Lapigs. Rep PENcIL. 6; 2, 21. 2/3. 


gether. We again see that the interpretation of posture 
and gesture is not so foreign to children’s drawings as 
Biihler assumes. 

The figures show here good proportions as compared 
with the long thin persons which she had drawn latterly. 
At 6; 1, 13, she had made it clear that a conscious sense 
of correct proportion was by no means wanting in her. 
I put together a man with matches and set the arms 

1 Buhler, Joc. cit., pp. 184, 185. 
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much too far down on to the body. She criticized; 
“ The arms are not as low as that, the arms are up here ” 
—whereupon she put them at the top of the man she had 
set out. ‘‘ Are my arms like this?”’ She pressed her 
arms to her side, stuck them out forward from the elbows, 
looked at me and laughed. ‘“‘ Don’t you see that your 
arms are fixed on here ?’’—grasping my arm at the 
shoulder. Part of the exaggeration and disproportion 
in her drawing, the ‘‘ lamp-post ”’ figures, “ cape-figures ”” 
and others, may quite well indicate a certain preference 
for characterized exaggeration. Children’s drawings are 
not quite innocent of conscious caricature, although 
their likeness to caricatures is frequently involuntary 
and the result of imperfect conception and technique. 
At 6; 3, 1, Margaret drew a man, and then suddenly 
put an enormously high hat on his head saying: ‘‘ He 
has a Konfrutti hat.” I do not know where she obtained 
the idea, and the expression; if it was not her own 
invention she may have seen something comic of this 
kind somewhere. Then she drew a man and lengthened 
his arms, following a notion of the moment, down to 
the earth, and said: ‘‘ That’s an old man, he is walking 
with sticks.” He also was given a pipe, quite by way of 
exception. The pipe usually plays, as Ricci remarks, 
an important réle in children’s drawings, particularly 
in the case of boys: ‘‘ The pipe is the boy's highest 
ideal.’ Hence we find the pipe in all drawings, even 
the most primitive. “ Look at this man: he consists 
of nothing but body and legs ; head and arms are missing. 
What does it matter since he is fortunate enough to 
possess a pipe?’ In the case of the third figure the 
legs are rather a failure, which is explained by “ his legs 
hurt him” (Fig. 78). 

At 6; 3, 1, Margaret produced her last large com- 
position before going to school, one which best shows 
how far she had progressed in free and independent 
development of her single-line technique. In this case, 

1 Ricci, loc. cit., Pp. 35- 
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by the way, we seek in vain for any attempt, such as 
is shown in earlier drawings, to draw in perspective, 
She said she would draw St. Hanshaugen, and began with 
what had the greatest attraction for her, namely, the 
swing. The swing was produced with its framework, a 
girl in the characteristic position of swinging, two little 
girls, one on either side, ‘‘ waiting for their turn”, 
Everything is correctly observed, and, as far as her 
primitive technique allowed, realistically represented ; 





Fic. 78.—-Tur Man witH THE “ KoNFRUTTI Hat”. A MAN WITH 
Sticks. ‘‘A Man wuose Lrecs nurt Him”, Rep PENCIL. 
6; 3, 1. ABouT 1/2. 


we are no longer dealing here with a mere formula, but 
with a little piece of reality. The blurring of the facial 
features is caused by the blue pencil and its thick lines. 
The swinging girl has arms to hold on with ; the two little 
girls, who have only to wait, do not need any arms. 
Margaret now proceeded to change the scene, saying : 
“It’sin the garden.” She drew a clothes-line, suspended 
between two posts. On the line is hanging “ washing ”’, 
“ clothes’”’, and ‘‘ knickers’. The clothes are drawn 
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very neatly and correctly. There is trimming round 
the arms. This motive had already been especially 
practised earlier on. She was reminded of it this time 
by the form of the swing framework. 

She then says, ‘“‘ Now I'll draw the house,” and like 
lightning one of her triangular decorative houses appears 
on the free space at the left (Fig. 79). 

The whole drawing was put on the paper quickly and 
energetically, and shows an astonishing mastery of line 
as a means of expression for a six-year-old child. A 
ruler set alongside the lines shows them to be creditably 
straight, although they were drawn freely in one stroke, 
and, for example, in the case of the house are about 12 
centimetres long; the triangular house is an almost 
regular equilateral triangle. The weakest point, in this 
as in her other drawing, is the careless way in which 
lines separately drawn are made to meet. 

Considered as a picture, this drawing bears witness to 
a decided sense, whether instinctive or conscious, of 
harmonious composition; even the smoke going from 
the house across the picture contributes to the unity 
of the whole. 

When she finished, I reminded her that she wanted to 
draw St. Hanshaugen. “Then I must have a larger 
piece of paper,” was the reply, “I have no room on this 
for all of it.’ After a little while, she continued : 
“T can’t draw St. Hanshaugen, that’s too difficult.” 
Again a proof of self-criticism. It is also related concern- 
ing Walther-Heinz, Giinther, and Simonne, that they 
exercised self-criticism, and even tore up drawings with 
which they were not satisfied.1 On the same day she 
scribbled imitation handwriting and again asked : 3 Does 
that look like anything?” The lines are now divided 
into single “words”; some of the loops were made 
extremely long (Fig. 80). 

At 6; 4, 2, she drew a dog-kennel, such as she had 
seen in the holidays in the country, and to this she 

1 Stern, Joc. cit., p. 16; Dix, Joc. cit. p. 695 Luquet, loc. cit., p. 15. 
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added some details of an ordinary house. She then 
wished to draw the dog, and in order to make it as easy 
as possible she said, ‘‘ We can only see its tail,” and 
drew a line upwards in the entrance. But she then 
realized that the dog itself would be in an impossible 
position, and drew the tail at the bottom near the 
entrance. I then proposed that she should draw the 
whole dog, whereupon she produced it by sketching a 
human face with eyes, nose and mouth. This feature, 
which otherwise is fairly common in children’s drawings, 
was only observed by me in her drawings on this single 
occasion. I pointed out to her that her dog had only 
two legs, whereupon she replied: “ We don’t see the 
other two.” The two dogs’ heads in the windows are 
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somewhat more realistic (Fig. 81). This is her last draw- 
ing before she went to school at 653)/4y 10 

At 6; 4, 8, she produced as part of a larger picture— 
triangular house, flag, clothes-line with washing—a 
pigeon-cote such as she had seen in the country (Fig. 82). 

At 6; 4, 28, she produced a larger composition con- 
sisting of a house, according to the formula of 5; II, 7, 
one of the traditional perambulators, together with (a 
new feature) a cart with horse and driver ; on the cart 
is written in her imperfect spelling: “ coals, coke, 
wood”; the horse is practically a repetition of her dog 
formula of 6; 0, 3. We see a further step forward in 
the lines put in as representing the neck between heads 
and bodies of the two ladies; the clothes given them 

P.C.D. G 





Fic. 81.—Doc KENnet. Fic. 82.—PIGEON-COTE. 
O54, 25. t/a. 6; 4,8. FRAGMENT. 1/2. 


ee At 6; 5, 2, she drew a series of trees with “leaves ”’ 
and “ berries”, which make a comparatively naturalistic 


Little girl, wishing to gather flowers. 6:11. 
84. Trees. 6;5,2. Abt. 5/6. 


t bottom: 
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drawing the influence of the school appears for the 
first time. She reports that the teacher had drawn 
such a tree on the blackboard, “ Then she rubbed it out, 
quite quickly, and then we had to draw it.” The use 
of correct localized colour is also to be referred to teaching 
(Fig. 84, see Plate). 

At 6; 5, 25, she drew a house and a coal-cart ; a new 
feature in this picture is seen in the four legs of the 
horse which for the first time are given in pairs and in 
outline (Fig. 85). 

At 6; 6, 1, the picture of a steamship was produced, 
approaching a landing-stage, upon which a number of 
persons are seen waiting ; some distance away a man is 
rowing a boat. The whole situation, the ship with the 
travellers, the stage with the 
waiting crowd, is excellently 
grasped and reproduced, in 
spite of the formalized repre- 
sentation. Some of the wait- 
ing passengers have legs drawn, 
for the first time, in outline 
(Fig. 86). In the following jy¢, g5,—Horse anp Cart: 
period she repeated this draw- ©; 5, 25. 1/t. 
ing several times, once with A 
the ship sinking, and the people saving themselves in 
a boat. 

At Christmas 1924 Margaret made practical use of her 
art by drawing her Christmas cards herself and giving them 
to relations and friends. On all of them we see the 
picture of a Christmas tree, in various forms. One 
card shows alongside the Christmas tree, several little 
girls whose faces are in part drawn In profile. These 
are the first profiles drawn by Margaret, and they like- 
wise resulted from compulsion, for the children had to be 
looking at the Christmas tree. The profiles are carried 
out coarsely and inexactly, but do not show the mistake 
usual with children of mixing a front with a side view. 
Further, some of the little girls are given hair and strongly 
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marked bows standing straight up into the air on their 
heads. On the other side stands a little girl: ‘She is 
to tell them from Mother, that they are not to dance 





Fic. 86.—A STEAMSHIP APPROACHING THE LANDING-STAGE. 6; 6, I. 
1/2. 


round the Christmas tree” (at 6; 8, 11) (Fig. 87, see 
Plate facing page 88). 

At 6; 8, 20, Margaret drew an_ interior ; “ the 
children” are sitting at table, next to them the servant 
is standing with a mop, a little farther away “ the washer- 
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woman’”’. In the original there follow: 

ground line, the scene shown above in the bale 
namely, ‘‘ someone shaking a broom so as to spurt water 
on the tables and chairs”’, The wavy scribble appearin| 
on the left was first intended for the wall, but or 
as the door. All the figures are carried out in badly 
executed profile, nose and mouth are represented by the 
same bend in the line, and the eye is placed at the corner 
of the mouth. Particular care is taken with the hair 





Fic. 88.—INTERIOR. 6; 8,20. 2/3. 


and the bow. The handling of the mop is well repre- 
sented in spite of the primitive single line technique. 
The round table shows the beginnings of perspective, 
and the chair is shown in front view with a foreshortened 
seat (Fig. 88). 

At 6; 9, 10, a fresh interior was produced, in which 
the ceilings and walls, table and chair, but not the chest 
of drawers, are drawn in perspective. The rocking-chair, 
with a cover thrown over the back, is drawn in a lively 
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manner, although some lines are missing. The profile 
of the woman, with the eye correctly placed, is better 








Fic. 89.—INTERIOR. 6; 9, 10. 1 


4 
{ “FY FSGeE 
7 PRT f | ; . 
worked out than previously. Want of room was given 
as the excuse for her head being so much larger than her 
body (Fig. 89). 


» 





Fic. 90.—HARE EATING CABBAGE. 6; 9, IO. 5/6. 


On the same day, Margaret drew a hare and ‘‘ cabbage 
that he is eating’. ‘‘ Always smaller as they get farther 
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away,” she said, quickly pointing to the cabbages getting 
smaller towards the top of the drawing. ‘A tree”, 
“a boy spying at the hare’. When I remarked that 
the boy had no arms, I was told: “ He’s holding them 
behind his back’’—an explanation invented at the 
moment, since she usually drew her figures without arms. 


F1G. 91.—SCRIBBLE. 6; 9, 10. 2/3. 


She complained that the “ funny legs” of the hare are 
so aithoult to draw (Fig. go). The whole is a drawing 
from memory of a picture in her picture-book. at 
boy and the tree in the picture-book are at ease 
ground, here they are drawn the same size as i the 
original, but in line with the hare. Concerning the tree 
she said, as she looked at it afterwards in the picture- 









k : very difficult to » you know. 
so hard to remember it all.” Poincar Gs winding 
of the branches of the tree in the book, she once said to 
herself : ‘‘ They all go in there.’’” She thus makes the 
discovery for herself that a complete and accurate 
memory picture is a necessary condition of getting the 
drawing right, and for this purpose she tried to impress 
' it on her memory. 
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Fic. 92,—Sport Picture. 6; 9, 12. THE ORIGINAL SPARINGLY 
TINTED. 


On the same day cursive, zig-zag and wavy scribbling 

_ (Fig. gt). A few days later, at 6; 9, 12, she drew a 
sport picture ; children with ski, toboggans, and push- 
sleighs are running down a hill; it is snowing, but 
nevertheless a green tree is standing on the hill, and 
below it a rather unsuccessful trunk with the outline of 
branches; at the top of the picture are “ telephone 
wires”. All figures are in full profile with badly drawn 
features. The greatest labour has been expended on 
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7.10. 98. Apple. 7;7 
7;41,20. 100. Mitten 


101, Girl watering flowers. Abt. 


plat ererr® 


. Abt. 


10. 87. Christmas tree. 6;8,11. 93. Interior. 
7:11,20. 102. Girl running. Abt. 7;11,20: 
7:11,20. Abt. 5/6. 















periods (Fig. 92). 
At 6; 9, 17, she again drew 
perspective ; in it, but not seen T 


motive in this picture ; the dee 
and smoke is coming out of it. 
colour used (Fig. 93, see Plate). 
At 6; 9, 24, we have a picture 
a wreath and veil and a gigantic 
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Fic. 94.—A Brive. 


notable feature is the soft and 


that I did the arm so wel 
Oe 















"The lat picture preserved from the end of the seven 
year, at about 6; 11, is richer in colour, and shows 
“a girl going to pluck flowers ’’. The flowers are tulips 


bith 


Fic. 95.—Copy Writinc. 6; 11, 17. 1/1. 





formally drawn, but having, however, in form and colour, 
a touch of naturalistic representation. A new feature 
is found in the patterned dress of the girl (Fig. 96, see 
Plate facing page 82). 


THE EIGHTH YEAR 


In her eighth year, Margaret’s drawings continued for 
the most part to take the form of composition, but she 
also frequently drew single objects such as flowers, fruits, 
utensils ; and liked trying to make them as natural as 
possible (Figs. 97, 98; see Plate facing page 88). At 
7; 11, 20, she divided up several pages of her drawing- 
book into squares, and then drew, singly, various objects 
such as clocks, pictures, basins, umbrellas, brushes, 
spades, knives, ski, sledges, aeroplanes, caps, gloves, 
squirrels, anemones, turnips, etc., one in each of the 
squares ; she also made a number of small compositions, 

a girl on a sledge, a man in the boat, etc. (Figs. 99, 100; 
see Plate facing page 88). 

Particularly towards the end of the year, she made 
ogress in representing whole figures with their 
e and gesture. She drew figures seen from behind, 
example, a girl looking at herself ina mirror ; further, 










7:8,17. At bottom: 
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over a flower and v 
page 88), running fig 
20; see Plate ‘ page 

She probably ned her 
at 7; 10, 15, with a picture sl 
on a box: she is bending 
a flag to a girl standing in front 
the dress in this position are o 
astonishingly well. The face is 1 i 
with her other hand she is ho 
the form of which is drawn with cle: 
The other girl is correspondingly re 
face directed upwards and her profile 
is bending backwards and stretching 
take hold ‘of the flag. A new fea 
position of one leg, the legs being 
of the eye is shown by a blue dot ; the big 
girls has her eye almost behind her 
of her cheeks at the back of her 
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this kind at 7; 8, 17, may be given as an example (Fig. 
to4, see Plate facing page 90). 

As she had already done in her seventh year, she 
frequently ascribed an imaginary content to her draw- 
ings, usually only a short interpretation of the situation ; 
sometimes she proceeded to make up whole stories with 
the situation as a starting-point. An example of this 
is “‘Karen’s Birthday Party” at 7; 11, 20. As the 
drawing of the party is of no great interest in itself, 
it is not reproduced here. Of the twenty-five little girls 
who are Karen’s guests, some are sitting at a long table 
with their backs to the beholder, with cups of chocolate 

and plates of cake in front of them 

(Fig. to5). On the other side of 

the table is a row of girls drawn in 

profile, one standing with her back 

turned and looking out of the green- 

curtained window; at the end of 

the table we have Karen, who, being 

the most important person, is half 

as large again as the others; at the 

i eae iam og side, five or six little girls are stand- 
pay Party”. Frac- ing before the green curtain, and 
gee “sabe 7; the attempt at natural grouping is 

’ Ns sINAL IN A : 

CoLours. 1/t. evident; some have their backs 
turned, two are in profile, one is 
facing the beholder, and one can only be seen with diffi- 
culty at the back. Three have their arms affectionately 
entwined, on the other side there are two or three little 
girls round a lady with a perambulator. The character 
of the corresponding story which was, by way of excep- 
tion, written down, may be seen from the following 
fragment. 


KAREN’S BIRTHDAY PARTY 
“ Karen : good-day to all twenty-five guests. Marianne: 
congratulate you Karen, here is a parcel. Ruth: now 
we will play ‘last man out’, won’t we? yes we will 
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said Karen .. . Marianne: Elli has it, look out Bjorg, 
don’t go too near. Bjérg: you've got it Marianne. 
Elli thinks of nothing, stands on both legs as Marianne 
comes running up and says Elli you've got it. Elli: 
no I haven’t. You haven’t surely. Elli: -we'll play 
something else. Elli: can’t we play hide-and-seek. 
Let’s play hide-and-seek says Karen, yes say all the 
guests, let’s play hide-and-seek,” etc. 

The style is as formalized as the drawing, but is a 
fairly faithful representation of little girls playing 
together. 

The motives in themselves often come from her imagin- 
ation and are made into fairy-story pictures. This is 
true of a drawing of a witch stirring her witches’ cauldron, 
at 8; 0, 8. ‘A little girl has come to the witch, and 
now she is to be set free.”’ A drawing, at about 7; 10, 
15, represents two Court ladies, each sitting on a chair 
with a kind of sceptre in her hand; Margaret explains 
these as ‘‘ rods”, which they move towards one another 
when they are talking. In the doorway stands the 
Queen, who has just entered. On the original drawing 
the clothes are in colour ; the attempt to draw correctly 
the legs of the figures sitting down is noteworthy. As 
we are in a castle, the decoration is richer than usual, 
the chairs are decorated with knobs, windows and doors 
with round arches, and the tiny figures on the door 
frame are there “to make it grand ” (Fig. 106). 

Her childish imagination was also very active when 
drawing the airship Norge, at 8; 0, 11, We see two 
figures who, as Margaret explained, “ have put on wings 
and are going to fly away ”. The modern marvel of the 
airship has thus awakened the idea of primitive eee: 
attempts to fly, as in the ancient legend of Icarus. bra 
wings are drawn both from the front and in ar e 
fairly correctly. The conception of the Norge floating 
over the roofs of the houses is expressed in the nature 
of the terrain, which is made a hill, half of the upper 
house disappearing beneath the line of vision given by 
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Fic. 106.—Two Court LADIES AND THE QUEEN. 
ORIGINAL IN CoLourRs. 1/2. 
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ABOUT 7; I0, 15. 








Fic. 107.—THE AtrRsHIP NORGE, ORIGINAL WITH SOME CoLouR. 
|; Mest aap 91 Pea 
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the edge of the paper, while of the lower house only the 
roof is seen ; in the same way only the head of a figure 
at the bottom of the hill is visible. On the left is a 
ladder for climbing up to the airship. The drawing has 
only a small amount of colour, the hill is green, the roof 
red, and the Norwegian flag is given in the correct colours 
(Fig. 107). 

We have already seen that caricature can occur in 
very early children’s drawings. Her drawing at 8; 0, 10, 





Fic. 108,—CARIcATURES. 8; 0, 10. 1/2. 


shows a tremendous disproportion between head a 
body, perhaps also the shape of the line representing 
the mouth was done on purpose ; further, the drawing 
is done in a primitive style which she had otherwise 
long ago abandoned (Fig. 108). ; 

oie and then attempts at ornamental drawing appear 
(see page 176). As showing that even in the eighth ie 
scribbling still occurred, we may note a wavy scribb e 
of the most primitive description carried out in green 
pencil at 7; II, 20 (Fig. 109). 








but 
many of » 
drawings on account of the cost of san ie heat : 
hence, apart from the sport picture and the girl with 
flag, I only give three from the end of the year (at 
7 - 15). eye aad we can best see how 
__ Margaret’s development in drawing had a 
ee cgith, year pm g dvanced up to 
__ The drawing at the top left hand of the first picture 
«Fig. 110, see Plate facing this page) represents her father 
and a friend of his playing chess. The two round table 















Fic. 109.—ScRIBBLE. 7; II, 20. 2/3. 


tops are given in correct perspective, as is the chess- 
board. The latter, however, is from another view-point, 
appearing as a rhombus instead of a trapeze. The next . 
picture shows two little girls fairly correctly drawn at + 


_ but the perspective of the table is once more given from ps 


am ae table next to it is supposed to represent a writing- 
he dining-table. A little girl is standing with her _ 
er arms and turning both taps at once ; the — 
an accomplishment which she had only 
ely that of representing figures Ean * a 
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a table; there is here no overlapping or transparency, a 
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the beginning of her eighth year, with a gable, but with- 

out any attempt at linear perspective; on the other 

hand, the open door is drawn in perspective, but only 

the lower line is correct, the upper one should have run 

in the opposite direction. The mistake arises from the 
fact that she had previously correctly given the per- 
spective of doors opening inwards by showing the lines 
sloping together towards one another, and in this case, 
when the door opens outwards, she is unable quite to 
free herself from the preconception. The drawing shows 

‘very good power of expressing pose and movement ; 
we see this in the case of the girl in the half-open door, 
holding with one hand on to the door-post and gripping 
the door-latch with the other, in the walking movements 
of the pedestrians, in the slope of the flag waving on the 
flag-staff, but above all in the surprisingly natural draw- 
ing of the little girl who has thrown herself on the ground 
at the corner of the house, “ in order to smell the flowers”. 
She is resting on her hands, her body has a characteristic 
steep curve upwards, her toes are pressed into the earth, 
her yellow hair is flying in the wind (somewhat distorted — 
in the reproduction). 

Among the pedestrians we recognize again the pair 
seen in the picture of St. Hanshaugen, but this time 
they have important-looking brown leather suitcases in 
their hands, which are stretched somewhat too far 
forward. These figures, either separately or together, 
had been appearing in Margaret’s drawing for some time 
previously. The man carries a stick or a handbag, he 
may or may not have a pipe. Sometimes also he appears, 
full of youth and spirit, on a sport picture with a push- 
sleigh. The lady has a bag or a suitcase, or she is push- 
ing a perambulator. She may also be skating, and then 
appears in a brightly coloured sporting dress with a 
wide skirt, but can still be recognized by her head-gear. 
Or she is standing on the pier at the steamer “ Stavanger- 
fjord”, and has just put down her huge trunk in order 
to remove, with a large pocket-handkerchief, the tears 
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of pain, visibly dropping from her eyes, and caused by 
her having to leave her beloved Fatherland. 

The red toy balloons show that this drawing was made 
during the month of the Spring sales; the idea, that 
the little girl with the perambulator is coming direct 
out of a large city stores, has little connection with the 
countrified look of the house and its surroundings, but 
on an imaginary picture everything is allowed. Hence 
the imagination has been allowed to play with the colours 
—the curtains shimmer with rainbow colour, produced 
by a curious point-technique, and the roof is green ; 
Margaret explains that it is a peat roof, and when asked 
why she drew a peat roof, said that it was prettier than 
a red roof. This same pleasure in colour characterizes 
the whole drawing, as Margaret’s other drawings in the 
last year. When, for example, she gives her ladies and 
little girls long hair and ribbons, often tied into large 
bows, in complete contradiction to the fashion of the 
time, she certainly only does this because it allows her 
to go in for a greater richness in line and colour, The 
broad grass slope and the long row of flowers on the 
wall of the house add to the general impression of brilliant 
colour, The blue sky is a wavy scribble, the sun a 
circular scribble, wherein we may see relationships 
between these last drawings of hers and her first. 

Before closing this report of Margaret's development 
in drawing, I ought to attempt to answer the question 
whether it may be regarded as typical of children in 
general, or whether Margaret had an unusually developed 
talent for drawing. I think I may say her talent was 
not above the average, but this was not true of the 
interest that she felt for drawing. But if we ask whether 
children of the same age are in general as far advanced 
as Margaret, the answer is certainly in the negative. 
The usual mistakes in children’s drawings, such as trans- 
parency, overlapping, etc., hardly appeared i her 
drawings at all; in respect of perspective and composi- 
tion, and perhaps also in the matter of lifelike and natural 
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expression, she was without doubt in advance of her 
age. But her drawings never lost the typical formalized 
stamp of children’s drawings, and they never show signs 
of the sensitive working out of outline and detail, which 
is perhaps the surest characteristic of artistic endowment 
in children. Hence I would like to take it as funda- 
mental in judging her drawing, that its development 
was typically childlike, but that in many respects she 
was more advanced than the majority of children of the 
same age. 


GENERAL VIEW OF THE DEVELOPMENT AND 
PSYCHOLOGY OF CHILDREN’S DRAWINGS 


Tue study of the early drawing of children shows that 
a significant and regulated development is found in the 
apparently valueless and planless drawing of children. It 
appears on the one hand asa progress in ability to draw 
and in increasing mastery of line and form ; on the other 
hand, progress in drawing is the expression of the gradual 
unfolding of the child’s soul. For drawing is, like talking, 
a means of expression, crippled and undeveloped in the 
case of most grown-up people, but in the case of children 
still alive and full of activity, however incomplete the 
products may appear to adult eyes. 

If now we start from the steps in development of 
children’s drawings which have been recognized as 
existent, we find that Margaret’s drawings belong mainly 
to the two first steps: the period of scribbling and that 
of formula; but that in the latter years many charac- 
teristics of the three upper steps are revealed: the 
commencement of the feeling for line and form, natural- 
istic representation, and the correct representation of 
form. 


SCRIBBLING 

Under the word scribbling I understand all free draw- 
ing of lines having no representative or decorative 
purpose. 

Investigation of Margaret's drawing shows that there 
were several distinctly recognizable steps in the develop- 
ment of her scribbling: (1) Wavy scribbling, (2) Circular 
scribbling, (3) Variegated scribbling, to which belongs 
the scribbling of zig-zag lines, straight lines, angles, 

ror 
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crosses, ovals, spirals, loops, rectangles, wavy lines, 
imitation of handwriting, etc. As regards the placing 
of the scribble upon paper, here again we are able to 
distinguish three successive stages in the first early 
drawings. 1. Mass scribble: the scribble is placed in 
the middle of the paper in dense masses. 2. Scattered 
scribble: the scribbles are made with larger spaces 
between the lines and scattered over the whole surface 
of the paper, certain line formations, obviously belonging 
together, appearing more plainly. 3. Isolated scribble : 
single lines and forms are drawn and repeated separately. 

Wavy and circular scribble have also been recognized 
as the first steps by other investigators, for example 
Major,! Dix * and Krétzsch.* Whether the other phases 
which I have observed are also found in the drawings 
of other children on more exact observation, is, for the 
present, an open question. The observations of most 
biographers are not devoted to the very earliest beginnings 
of the development of drawing, but usually commence 
with the first clear, isolated form produced by the child, 
and hence are not exhaustive enough to decide this 
question. 

How does scribbling come about, and what is its 
meaning regarded as drawing, and from the psychological 
point of view ? 

The child begins to scribble because it sees grown-up 
people and other children drawing or writing and wishes 
to do the same. But it is by no means impossible that 
children who come into possession of the necessary 
materials would commence to draw on their own initia- 
tive. We have to suppose that, apart from the instinct 
of imitation, other circumstances might play a part, 
for example inherited aptitude for graphical expression, 
and inborn tendencies in the brain, muscles, and mental 
constitution. It is true that the instinct of imitation 
is alone sufficient to explain the child’s commencing to 
draw, but it does not explain the interest and the per- 


1 Joc. cit., pp. 46 et seq. 2 loc. cit., p- 79: 3 loc. cit., PP. 7: 9 
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sistence with which the child continues its drawing for 
months and years without external stimulation or request 
Scribbling has also an affective element ; the child take 
delight in the monotonous play of lines and movement, 
and this feeling applies both to the sense impressions 
and to the movement. It feels pleasure in seeing and 
feeling the movements in the hand, and in observing 
the line appearing on the paper, exactly in the same way 
as children, from the middle of the first year, take a 
pleasure in watching, touching, and handling objects. 
Finally, scribbling is also the result of the desire of the 
child for occupation, and of its natural drive towards 
movement and action. 

Some investigators, such as Biihler, regard the first 
scribbling exclusively as a game of movement, and assert 
that the child is at first only imitating the movements 
of the hand, frequently without realizing its connection 
with the lines which result on the paper. This is wrong 
according to my observations; Margaret's attention 
was already attracted by the very first lines. She looked 
at them with obvious interest, and seeing them appear 
clearly gave her pleasure. 

Nevertheless, the first scribbling is chiefly associated 
with movement, and its production directly dependent 
upon this. This is mainly true of the two first stages— 
wavy scribble and circular scribble—and here again 
particularly of wavy scribble. This is produced by the 
hand which holds the pencil moving to-and-fro in a free 
pendulum-like motion from the elbow or shoulder-joint 3 
in this way wavy scribble is produced quite involuntarily, 
without any need for the child’s will being involved, 
in the form of slightly curved lines. Generally speaking, 
the hand is moved quite gradually downwards on the 
paper during the scribbling, so that each following arc 
is produced directly under the one before, otherwise the 
later lines would coincide with the first and not be 
visible, In this progressive motion, as well as in the 


1 Joc, cit., Po 133+ 
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first start and at each turn at the end-points, a certain 
activity of the child’s will must exist, but otherwise 
wavy scribble is essentially mechanical, with but a very 
small psychical element. If the arm lies straight on 
the paper, the swings are horizontal, if the arm is hori- 
zontal they are vertical, while a diagonal position pro- 
duces diagonallines. Psychically speaking, wavy scribble 
has the object of laying, by practice, the first foundation 
of the relationship between the impulse to draw, inner- 
vation of the brain, the muscular movement mechanism, 
and the eye’s power to understand the line; and also 
the practice of each of these separately. The gently 
curved form is advantageous, as the eye can follow it 
more easily than the straight line. This first foundation 
of drawing, if begun at an early age, must be practised 
for several months before it is firmly enough inculcated 
for the child to take the next step to circular scribble. 
Wavy scribbling is the fundamental form of all drawing, 
the primitive cell from which all graphic art grows. 

Although wavy scribble is the typical exercise of the 
first period, it is not the only one. Now and then we 
have the scribbling of shorter lines appearing more by 
chance and in various directions, and of isolated angles, 
loops, points, but never of distant rounded forms. 

Circular scribbling shows a higher stage of develop- 
ment, for the child, in order to be able to produce circular 
forms, has to make more conscious hand movement. 
But the movement necessary for circular scribbling is 
also simple and mechanical, for the hand is simply led 
round in a circle uniformly and repeatedly. This move- 
ment also can be made freely from the shoulder or elbow, 
but is transferred more and more to the wrist and fingers 
as practice progresses. 

From this point circular scribbling, now and then 
interrupted by wavy scribble and other casually repro- 
duced scribbling of lines, forms for some time the main 
type of exercise ; but as soon as the graphic movements 
connected with it have acquired surety, variously formed 
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scribble is produced. This consists, as already remarked, 
of zig-zag lines, angles, crosses, straight lines, and other 
simple lines and forms. At the same time the scribble 
is scattered over the paper. This kind of scribble requires 
shorter, more differentiated, and better adapted move- 
ments ( particularly of wrist and finger), a greater capacity 
for understanding, distinguishing and separating lines 
and forms from one another, more numerous mental 
pictures, better memory, greater combination of will- 
impulses, more practised and orderly arrangement of 
imagination and movement, more flexible motor mechan- 
ism. Altogether, it makes considerably greater demand 
on mental development than wavy and circular scribbling, 
which are more mechanical in their nature. From the 
point of view of drawing it means that the child acquires 
a store of elementary lines and forms, which are brought 
into service for representative drawing later on. 

Pure scribbling is a planless and expressionless draw- 
ing, which is carried out without a definite purpose, 
and in no way expresses the child’s imaginings ; it is a 
stage preliminary to that of actual drawing. It is a 
definitely ideomotor process agreeing with the well- 
known law, that the mental picture of a movement 
is the beginning of the movement itself. It is a process 
moving in a circle and mechanically repeated, showing 
little signs of progress; in other words, distinctly a 
process of practice. For purposes of practice, scribbling 
still maintains its place even when the child has already 
passed on to representative drawing ; new forms, such 
as rectangles, the forms of handwriting, and lines and 
forms already learned, such as zig-zag lines, spirals, etc., 
are practised and mastered by repeated scribbling. 
This at any rate was the case with Margaret. As long 
as I observed her drawing, that is into the last months 
of the eighth year, scribbling still continued to occur. 
Also in the case of another little girl, age 4; 3, I noticed 
scribbling alongside fairly well developed formalized 
drawing. Whether this is also usual in the case of 
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children, I have not been able to discover from other 
biographical studies on children’s drawings. These almost 
imply that scribbling ceased with the transition to forma- 


lized drawing ; but this can hardly agree with the actual 
facts. 


THE TRANSITION FROM SCRIBBLING TO FORMALIZED 
DRAWING 


Whilst still at the stage which I have called varie- 
gated scribbling, Margaret began to repeat consciously 
certain formations of lines which had been produced 
by chance. Among these particularly noticeable was a 
small dense zig-zag scribble with a long line which was 
repeated again and again in much the same form. She 
also began to ascribe to this and other chance groups 


of lines a name: “It’s Mama”’, “ It’s a flag’”’; shortly 
afterwards she began to announce her intention before- 
hand: ‘Draw Mama’”’, ‘Draw flag’’. From this 


point onward the scribbled groups of lines must be given 
the value of a symbolic representation of real things, 
and this symbolic scribbling now forms the transition to 
intelligible drawing. 

Other investigators, who have made similar observa- 
tions, for example, Major and Biihler, have maintained 
that the child, when it gives its scribbled lines a name, 
means nothing but the game of scribbling in itself ; in 
giving names in this way it is merely chattering in imita- 
tion of grown-up people. They maintain that there is 
in no sense any representative intention, that no picture 
of the thing is seen by the inner eye of the child, and 
that its imagination does not cheat it into seeing a like- 
ness of the real thing.t Major thinks that the child’s 
imagination is not yet powerful enough to allow him 
to see something real in his scribble.? 

My observations tell me that the child actually 
intends to represent something; for this was plainly 


1 Buhler, Joc. cit., pp. 133, 134: 
2 Major, Joc. cit., pp. 51 et seq. 


ra” 
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announced by Margaret when she said “ Draw Mama” - 
why indeed should not the imagination of a child be 
able to cheat it into the belief that a line is a human 
being, when it makes the child believe, after all, that a 
piece of wood is a doll, or a stick a horse? Some of 
Margaret’s scribbled groups of lines, for example, the 
small zig-zag line ending in the longer stroke, might 
possibly be said to actually recall a head and a body, 
or a flag and the flagstaff; it is true of course that this 
form could not, without powerful assistance of the 
child’s imagination, appear to have the slightest likeness 
to the “‘ floor”, the “ mirror”, or the “ dress”. 

Margaret’s next step in the direction of the human 
formula consists in a double circular scribble, isolated 
and repeated in the same form, this being designated 
“Mama’’. We may surely suppose that this round 
form reminded her of a head, which is for a child the 
most noticeable part of the human form.? This supposi- 
tion is all the more justified by the fact that she reverted 
to representing human beings by a scribble again and 
again in the following years, even up to" a) 

The proof that her attention remained attached to 
the circular form and its value as a means of representa- 
tion is further given by the fact that she continued to 
practise rounded forms together with straight lines and 
loops ; and it is these exercises in the form of isolated 
scribble which lead in a short time to the first primitive 
formalized human form usual with children: a circle 
with two straight lines—called “ Mama an » 

This agrees with Biihler’s description: — Mental 
progress towards intelligible drawing may, like that 
from babbling to intelligible speech, take place in two 
somewhat distinct ways, either namely, by the : 
discovering a known form in its own lines and being 
thereby stimulated to repeat them, or by its having 
learned the practice of making pictures by watching 


wucad : ‘ aes 
1 Cf. Sully, Joc. cit., p. 3333 Levinstein, Kinderzeichnungen bis 2 
14. Lebensjahr, p. 5- 
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others, and then attempting one day to do the same 
itself, These matters deserve a greater interest than 
they have hitherto found, for they are examples of the 
few earliest discoveries made by the child in its mental 
life, and can easily be followed objectively.”1 Ip 
Margaret’s case we have to reckon with both ways, for 
something was drawn almost daily for her amusement, 
at her own request. On the other hand, my observations 
do not agree with Biihler’s further remark: ‘‘ When 
once this step has been taken, its general effect quickly 
appears, either immediately after the first case, or in 
any case after a few repetitions; the effect is similar 
to that when we grown-up people have suddenly become 
possessed of a piece of new general knowledge. In 
every case henceforward, when the child makes lines in 
play it brings to its game the right attitude, namely 
the intention to represent something.”’* In the case of 
Margaret’s drawing no general effect appeared; the 
tendency to scribble continued into her eighth year, 
alongside representative drawing, although to a diminish- 
ing degree. My observations also give me no confirma- 
tion for the following further remarks: “‘ A child does 
not usually grasp quite as quickly the fact that the 
most various objects can be represented graphically, 
and often remains for a considerable time at the few 
objects concerning which it made its discovery. That 
is to say, drawing still means the same for it as the 
construction of one of its figures and hence also frequently 
gets quite a special name, for example, ‘make man’, 
or other such names.’ Margaret was already aware 
at her first transitional period, that the most various 
things could be drawn; she had seen them drawn by 
other people and she even herself proposed things which 
she had never seen drawn: ‘draw floor”, ‘‘ draw 
mirror”. The fact that the child limits itself to a few 
objects is no doubt mainly due to the good reason that 


1 Buhler, Joc. cit., pp. 135, 136. 


"loc. cit., p. 136. 3 loc. cit., p. 136. 
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technical difficulties prohibit it from attempting others. 
According to Lukens’ conclusion there is a transitional 
stage between scribbling and formalized drawing, which 
he calls the period of local arrangement. The child 
makes use of groups of scribbled lines, arranging them 
in fairly correct relation to one another to stand for the 
most various things which it desires to represent. For 
example, a scribble is to represent the head, a couple 
of other scribbled lines a long way below, the legs of a 
human being. I could not detect anything resembling 
this localized arrangement in Margaret’s drawing, and 
I have found no confirmation of it in other biographical 
studies, unless perhaps Bubi’s drawings of a cart may 
be taken in this sense.? 


FORMALIZED DRAWING 


The child’s first drawing is usually a formalized * 
human figure ; but it has also been reported that children 
here and there have begun with animals or other things. 
The first human formula is very primitive, and only 
grasped with great uncertainty by the child. Margaret 
repeated it several times, and then it was forgotten 
again; a new one was developed, but this degenerated 
in a short time to a round scribble, and even the third 
was not permanent; it was only at the beginning of 


1Lukens, A Study of Children's Drawing in the Early Years, 
pp. 80, 81. ‘ 

2Scupin, Joc. cit., pp. 166, 262. 

a (Certain terms in this book were the subject of some thought and 
discussion on the part of Dr. Eng, the editor, and myself, as regards 
the most suitable English equivalents. I used ‘“‘ formula”, for- 
malized’, etc., for the German Schema, etc. Dr, Eng pointed oy 
that, although ‘‘ schema’”’, “ schematized ”, etc., are very rarely bi 
in English, some English psychologists have adopted them. She - 
Judd (Psychology of Secondary Education), Goodenough (Measure 
of Intelligence by Drawing), Wooster Curti (Child Psychology). wee 

In spite of this, it was decided to use © formula ”, a oe sin 
terms are already in common use in the same sense 1n connec! nee = 
drawing and painting generally. It seems unnecessary ae TOG 
a new term, which has the grave disadvantage of being ck y similar 
to a common word, ‘‘ scheme”, having an allied grees anes 

Schwingkritzein is translated by “ wavy scribbling ©, as 3 ee 
is fully discussed in the text. “ Oscillatory scribbling ~ wo! 
nearest equivalent.—Trans.] 
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her fifth year that her representation of the human 
figure became a firmly fixed element in her drawing, 
Details, such as eyes and fingers, fared similarly. This 
course of events is quite analogous in observations made 
concerning the development of the child’s concepts. 
For example, many observers report that the first ex- 
pression for ‘‘I”’ disappears again, and only appears 
again after several months ; numerical concepts may be 
correctly grasped and made use of, only to disappear 
shortly afterwards and not to be re-acquired with cer- 
tainty for a very considerable time.t Altogether, the 
first concepts of a child are quite generally characterized 
by great uncertainty, and this also appears to be the 
fate of the first formalized drawing. The first drawings 
of human beings made by a child usually consist of 
structures having only heads and legs (Kopfffiissler, 
tétard), and these are very gradually made more complete. 
As Luquet has shown, ¢étard-figures also frequently 
occur in primitive savage art.2. Even in her sixth year, 
Margaret still drew human beings without a neck or 
hair, often even without arms. Lena Partridge gives 
an account of an investigation showing how many 
children at each age include in their drawings the most 
important details. 

Meee he 0, ° 7, 0, O,- IO. IT. 12. 13. 

Pom soo 8 GC Oe 

Body- - 50 82 92 93 98 99 98 99 100 100 
Legs- - 39 83 92 93 94 98 98 97 98 98 
Bosca nds. 07  7r 80 76 85 93 90 95 95 


agen ib ee) 20) 97 452 63 79 7G 90 98 
Har-= - 6 26 27 32 38 58 7o 65 73 82 
Clothng- 16 29 42 56 63 77 82 or 93 99 
Hebe 992.57 59 76 78 8 84 89 85 80 


Buttons- 30 37 37 52 55 66 64 81 79 838 
The child at first always draws its human beings full 
face, then gradually passes on to the representation of 
1Cf. Helga Eng, Abstrakte Begriffe im Sprechen und Denken des 
Kindes, Leipzig, 1914, p. 4. 
2G,.-H. Luquet, ‘‘ Les bonhommes tétard dans le dessin enfantin ”. 


Journal de Psychologie, 17, pp. 692 et seq. 
8 Lena Partridge, Joc. cit., pp. 166 et seq. 
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profile, but not in such a way as to suddenly produce 
its figures in full profile. On the contrary, single parts 
of the body are turned sideways at different times, in 
an order which is given by Lena Partridge as follows: 
first the feet, then the nose, then eyes and mouth, then 
the arms, and finally the body.! Krétzsch gives the 
order; feet, arms, head, body.* Margaret’s order was: 
feet, arms, body, head; the fact that she drew the 
body in profile at a comparatively early period was due 
to her attempting to represent seated 
figures. It is thus that mixed draw- 
ings are produced, having some parts 
in profile and others full face. One 
may often observe children drawing 
the nose in profile but adding two 
eyes, frequently the mouth, and 
sometimes even a second nose full 
face (Fig. 113), About one-half of 
all profile drawings between the sixth 
and the ninth year show this mixture, 
and according to Lena Partridge, 
it is rare to come across a perfectly 
executed profile representation even 
into the thirteenth year, although 
the tendency to profile drawing 

becomes from year to year stronger Re. oe 
during the school age.’ Ricci.) 1/1. 

First the head only is drawn in 

outline, then follow the body, the legs, and finally the 
arms. According to Lena Partridge, at the age of seven 
only 42 per cent of the arms are in outline, but 88 per 
cent of the legs. Margaret was still drawing arms and 
legs as simple lines in her seventh year; at 6; 6,1, 
the legs were outlined for the first time, and at 6; 9, 


24, the arms. 
In order to represent the details of the human form, 





1 Joc. cit., pp. 169, 170. * Toc. cit., Pp. 80. 
8 loc. cit., oe 170. loc. cit., p. 168. 
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the child uses a somewhat different technique and form 
at various periods, but usually there is progressive 


development. 





Fic, 114.—Hraps: Drawn BY BEGINNERS (GIRLS 6; 3, to 8; 3) 
IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL AT OSLO. THE TWO LAST FROM 
Ricci. 5/6. 


The head is generally shown as a circle, sometimes 
as an oval, but rarely as a rectangle (Fig. 114). Of the 
features, the eyes receive the child’s main attention, 
they are drawn in the earliest and rarely forgotten ; 
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the mouth is sometimes, and the nose frequently omitted, 
as in the full-face view it does not play so important 
a part. The eyes are points, circles, points surrounded 
by circles; later on the eyelids or eyebrows are shown 
by curved lines. 

The nose appears as a circle, straight line, oval, triangle, 
rectangle, cross, open angle, narrow rectangle, crooked 
line, and later on in profile; the mouth as a line going 
straight across the whole circle of the face, as two parallel 
lines, as an oval, rarely as a circle, but it may also be 
given as a rectangle or spindle-shaped. The teeth are 
points, straight lines, zig-zag lines ; the ears, which are 
not drawn so frequently, are rounded figures standing 
out from each side of the head, in the profile they are 
often given as ovals, but sometimes more true to nature. 
The hair is shown by lines, zig-zags, or spirals. The 
neck, long neglected, is finally shown as a straight stroke 
or a rectangle, between head and body ; it is only later 
that it is produced along with the head and the body 
in a continuous line. The body is at first only the open 
space between two lines which represent both body and 
legs ; later on, it is marked off by a cross-stroke and also 
represented by an oval, a circle, or a rectangle; the 
attempt is finally made to make it more naturalistic 
(Fig. 115). The legs are seen as simple lines, and later 
in outline; the feet are simple lines at right angles to 
the line of the legs, or oval or circular in shape, as loops, 
as rectangles, and finally truer to nature, with the outline 
of the feet or boots (Fig. 116). The arms are straight 
lines sloping downwards and outwards, often horizontal 
and sometimes stretched upwards, last of all they are 
placed in the natural position hanging down at the sides ; 
they are frequently joined to the head or placed too 
far down on the body. The fingers are drawn as a 
loose bundle of lines or as cross-strokes added to the 
arm line; the hand is given as a cross-line at the end 
of the arm-line, and under this cross-line the fingers 
are added like the teeth of a rake; oF the fingers are 

P.C.D. : 
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spread out in all directions. Later on, the hand is made 
into a circle or an oval and the fingers are given an out- 
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Fic. 115.—Bopies. DRAWN BY BEGINNERS AT THE ELEMENTARY 
ScHooL IN OsLo. 10/11. 


line or else in a line. Finally, both hand and fingers 
are drawn in a single outline, and then frequently in 
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Fic. 116.—LrGs. Drawn By BEGINNERS AT THE ELEMENTARY 
ScHooLt In Osto. AsouT 5/6. 


a small ragged shape ; sometimes, also, the hand and 
particularly the hand grasping an object is given as a 
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circular scribble. The fingers are often too many or 
too few, but later the definite number five is produced 
(Fig. 127).1 

Next to the representation of human beings, animals 
are preferred in children’s drawings, according to the 
observations of several investigators, as they are lively 
and mobile creatures which attract the child’s attention 
to a high degree. In Margaret’s drawing they are very 
rarely taken as a model, and this also appears to me 
to be the case in the drawings of other children. In 
a beginners’ class of seven-year-old little girls, during 
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Fic. 117.—ARMS AND HANDS DRAWN BY BEGINNERS AT THE ELEMEN- 
TARY SCHOOL IN OSLO. THE LowEST Row FROM Surry. AsouT 5/6. 


the first few days, before school had been able to influence 
the ability to draw, I gave a number of exercises in 
free drawing from memory , these consisted in the 
representation of a man, a house, an apple, a carrot, 
and a horse. Finally, they were then to make another 
drawing of a subject chosen by themselves. In the case 
of this free choice of subject, the four first-named subjects 
were repeated by a great many, but only one girl chose 
the horse for repetition ; also, with the exception of a 
1Cf, Sully, Levinstein, Ricci, and others. 


2Stern, Psychologie der frithen Kindheit, p. 242; Buhler, Joc. cit., 
p. 141; Levinstein, Joc. cit., p. 17. 
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single case of a bird, no other animals were chosen for 
representation. This must be interpreted as showing 
that the children were not particularly interested in the 
animal subject, and did not feel capable of mastering it. 

Louise Maitland found from the examination of 1,570 
free drawings of school children, that 33 per cent drew 
human beings, 25 per cent houses, 41 per cent utensils and 
other things from their daily life, 27 per cent plants, while 
only 18 per cent attempted animals. At the age of five 
to ten years, about a quarter of the children drew ani- 
mals, and those between eleven and seventeen only a 
tenth.1 Katzaroff came to similar conclusions.* 

Domestic animals are particularly beloved in children’s 
drawings, and of these again, the four-legged ; later on, 
birds, and more rarely fish, butterflies and others are 
represented. 

When animals occur in the earliest attempts at draw- 
ing, they have to pass through a similar period of develop- 
ment to that which is found in the case of the human 
figure. A circular scribble alone, or in connection with 
several lines representing legs, is a dog, a horse, etc. ; 
this may also be shown in the form of a general outline 
of an animal body, which is not much more than an 
uncertain outlining of a surface. Here, also, develop- 
ment proceeds to a more or less correct formalized 
drawing. 

Children often begin drawing animals when they have 
already acquired a formula for the human figure. This 
is then often made use of to represent the animal, by 
simply placing the body horizontally and giving it four 
legs and a tail, the human face remaining unaltered 
(Fig. 118). 

When children have learned some kind of animal 
form, they make use of it to represent the most various 

1 Louise Maitland, What Children draw to Please Themselves, p. 87, 
quoted from E. Barnes, ‘‘ Children’s Drawings’’, III, Studies in 
Education, 2, p. 109. 


2 Katzaroff, ““Qu’est-ce que les enfants dessinent ?’’ Archives de 
Psychologie, 9, pp. 125-133. 
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fic, 118.—THE Horse. 
i Scoot IN Osto. 1/2. 


species of animals, by adding to it small details corre- 
sponding to the most important characteristic features. 
Levinstein reports concerning his experiments in ead 
ing, that a bird formula was turned into a dog merely 
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by adding a second pair of legs, or into a fish by the 
removal of all legs; conversely a bird is produced from 
a dog by two legs being removed. The child also fre- 
quently forgets to make the most necessary alterations 
A little girl of eight years of age drew, on the roof 
of a house, a four-legged animal with long ears and said 
that it was a ‘‘swallow’’. When someone said that it 
must surely be a dog, she laughed at him and said “ dogs 
don’t sit on the roof’.1 “A flower,” ‘‘a tree’’ are 
also formula in children’s drawing which are made use 
of for all sorts of flowers and trees, and we meet the 
same thing in the drawing of houses, ships, etc. 

This method of repetition and minor alteration is said 
to be predominant in the work and art of primitive 
races : “When a savage makes a weapon, he modifies 
or copies a weapon ; when he makes a vessel he modifies 
or copies a vessel.” 2 The circumstance, that the child 
makes use of the same formula for many and various 
animals, has its parallels in the development of the 
child’s concepts. When the child is learning to speak, 
the various animals are at first described by the same 
word. Margaret, for example, uses “‘ bow-wow ’’, for dog, 
cat, bear, wolf, fox, horse, etc. These first, all-inclusive 
concepts of the child have been called primary concepts. 
In the same way, we might designate its much too com- 
prehensive formula as the primary formula. 

_The primary formule of the child become gradually 
differentiated in the same way as do the primary concepts : 
it no longer uses the same formula to represent human 
beings, four-legged animals, birds, and fishes, but instead 
produces a fairly acceptable formula for each species. 
Differentiation advances, the child no longer uses the 
same formula for all four-legged animals, but now pro- 
ceeds to show approximately the real appearance of the 
dog, the horse, etc., so that one is able to decide from 
the drawing what animal is meant. 


1 Levinstein, loc. cit., p. 21. 
2W. H. Holmes, quoted from Chamberlain, The Child, p. 197- 
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The most ancient folk art begins, like that of the child, 
with animal drawings of an undifferentiated formalized 
character." 

While the child always draws human beings full face 
at first, animals are shown sideways from the very 
beginning, for the characteristic appearance of an animal 
is best seen from the profile view. At first, for example, 
the dog gets a large number of legs, but a child learns 
comparatively quickly to grasp and represent the four 
legs correctly, this being made easier by the fact that 
they belong together in pairs. But this very fact is 
not always shown in the drawing, for often the four 
legs are put on at equal intervals. Many children also 
draw only two legs, as they think that “ you can’t see 
those on the other side”. In the earliest paleolithic 
art also (the art of the older Stone Age), animals are 
drawn in “absolute profile”, with only two legs, and 
frequently also with equal spacings between all four 
legs drawn very primitively ; the legs, as in children’s 
drawings, often having no feet, and are frequently incom- 
plete or entirely missing.? 

At first, the body is often drawn to begin with, then 
the head, legs, and tail; or head and body are drawn 
in a single outline together, and the other parts added. 
It is only at a later stage that the whole outline is drawn 
in one stroke. The body is also frequently drawn as a 
single straight line. The covering of hair is often drawn 
standing out like a halo of strokes from the line of the 
back, or around the whole outline. The child’s animal 
drawings are in general better proportioned than its 
human drawings, perhaps because the child only begins 
to devote itself to them at a later stage of development. 

In the matter of trees, the child has definite formule, 
which suggest the chief characteristic of the tree, trunk, 
the twigs, or trunk and outline. Kerschensteiner finds 

1 Hanna Rydh, Grotimanniskornas dytusenden, Pp. 130. : 


2Cartailhac et Breuil, ‘ Les peintures et gravures murales des? 
cavernes pyrénéenes ". L' Anthropologie, 21, PP- 138 et seq. Hanna 


Rydh, loc. cit., p- 130- Fg 
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the following formalized shapes for trees:1 1, The 
trunk is drawn and the branches are given as a bundle 
of simple undivided, stiff or bent lines (broom formula). 
2. The branches are drawn standing out from both sides 
of the trunk (feather formula). 3. The outline of the 
foliage is shown by a dense or somewhat more open 
circular scribble placed at the top of the trunk (coil 
formula). 4. The foliage is given as a lobate outline 
added to the trunk (lobate formula), All this appears 
in Margaret’s drawings, and also I have observed in 
the drawings of other children. Kerschensteiner also 


<= 
a o c d e in 
Fic. 119.—TreEs. (a) Broom Formuta: (5) C *ORMULA ; 
FEATHER FormuLA; (d) Fruit TREE a hg ert 
(e) and (f) Lopate Formute, (a) FROM KERSCHENSTEINER : 
(b) and (f) FROM MARGARET’s DrawinGs ; (c), (d), and (e) BY 
BEGINNERS AT THE ELEMENTARY ScHOOL IN OSLO. 
speaks of a ladder formula—parallel lines drawn across 
the trunk, but this cannot be clearly distinguished from 
the feather formula (Fig. 119). Later on, the representa- 
tion is completed by the addition of twigs, leaves, fruit, 
etc. The children often draw the roots of the tree, 
for they know that they are there, although they cannot 
be seen. The oldest and most primitive folk art of 
palzolithic times also shows us the tree according to the 
feather formula, and having visible roots.? 
In the case of flowers, Kerschensteiner distinguishes 


1 Kerschensteiner, loc. cit., p. 173, Plates 60, 61. 
*Hanna Rydh, loc. cit., p. 124. 
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three formule which appear to have general validity : 
1. The flower appears at the upper end of the stem as 
a dense circular scribble or a circle (button formula), 
2. The flower is put together from a circle and a wreath 
of leaves arranged around it (compound formula or 
daisy formula). 3. The flower is. bell-shaped (tulip 
formula). The two last-named formule often have 
stalks decorated with leaves; this is less common in 
the case of the button formula. Margaret uses all three 
forms, and in addition, a leaf formula, but the button 
formula and the daisy formula appear to be most liked ; 
the tulip formula is rarer. Kerschensteiner also mentions 


ee Ve 





Fic. 120.—FLowers. (a) Button Formuta; (b) and (c) Daisy 


Formuta; (d) Turip Formuta (BELL Formura); (e) LEAF 
Formuta; (f) Rosr Formuta. (a), (b), (d) and (e) FRoM Mar- 
GARET’s DRAWINGS; (c) DRAWN BY BEGINNERS AT THE ELEMEN- 
TARY SCHOOL IN OsLo; (f) FROM KERSCHENSTEINER. 5/6. 
a rose formula, which appears not infrequently along 
with the other forms (Fig. 120). 

The first and favourite subject that children draw is 
human beings, but next to that, according to my observa- 
tions, the house in which they live. They begin with 
the facade of the house, which in its most primitive 
form is drawn simply as a quadrilateral or rectangle, 
with or without windows, without a roof, and often 
also without a door. When they reach a higher stage, 
they draw windows, door, and root, this being mostly 
shown as a triangle or a trapezium, but sometimes also 
as a rectangle or a semi-circle. They rarely forget to 
show several ample masses of smoke pouring out from 

1 Kerschensteiner, (oc. cit., p. 162, Plates 52, 53. 
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the chimneys on the roof. Ricci thinks that this prefer- 
ence of children for smoke rising from chimneys, loco- 
motives, tobacco-pipes, etc., depends upon the strong 
impression made by the fantastic movement of the 
column of smoke upon the little artists.t_ But technique 
also plays a part, for the smoke can be represented 
with such delightful ease by long spiral or other scribble. 

The child’s houses are gradually fitted out in greater 
and greater detail—it adds staircases, tiles on the roof, 
curtains and flowers in the windows. Very often we 
are allowed a view of the interior of the house, we see 
tables, chairs, and other necessary objects which the 
child supposes to exist in every house, and hence must 
also be drawn ; furthermore, the inhabitants of the house 
appear, they stand up next to their house, or they are 
seated inside at table, they stand in a doorway or look 
out of a window, or they are also shown floating in 
the air in the middle of the house. The house, too, is 
beautified by a garden with flowers and trees, a garden 
path and often a flag-staff and a fence. 

At first children usually draw the house from one 
side only, but as they know that the house has several 
sides they go on to attempt to show these as well. When 
they have acquired some elementary knowledge, they 
only draw the two sides that they can really see, often 
with some sort of attempt at true perspective representa- 
tion. But the child very frequent}y draws three sides. 
Ricci asks why these should be three. ‘‘ Because there 
is no possibility and no way of drawing all four.” # 
Both gables are then, as it were, spread out, and drawn 
in the same plane as the front side. The shape of the 
gabled walls is generally correct, but frequently only 
the lower part is drawn as two rectangles, and it also 
happens that the lower part is missing and only the 
triangular pointed upper part is visible (Fig. 121). 

The house is an early and favourite model for the 
child, because it is interested in it and has a well-formed 


1 Ricci, loc. cit., p. 35. 2 Ricci, loc. cit., p. 19. 
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DRAWN BY BEGINNERS AT THE ELEMENTARY 
Scuoot 1N Osto. 1/2. 


Fic, 121.—Tue House. 
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figure, plays an important part, not only j i , 
drawings, but also in primitive art ; this pi poe 
in the early Renaissance of the thirteenth century while 
the representation of houses becomes rarer in the fou : 
teenth century, and in the fifteenth, when art had an 
its childlike character, it disappears almost enti 
Like the child, primitive artists represented the rah 
from the front and made its wall transparent so rine 
one could see the life and action of the people inside 
it. An example of this is seen in Giotto’s ‘‘ The Pope’s 
Dream” in the Monastery Church at Assisi, and in 

Zacharias in the Temple ”’ in Santa Croce in Florence,1 

The Tailway, tram, motor-car and cart, which are all 
favourite models of children, are allied in form and mode 
of representation to the house, 

All sorts of useful objects, for example, tables, chairs 
cups, umbrellas, sledges, etc., gradually appear in the 
child’s repertory. The little draughtsman generally 
succeeds in producing better representations of them 
than of models taken from the organic world, no doubt 
because such useful objects which the child attempts 
to represent have more simple and regular forms. Its 
faults are made chiefly in the matter of perspective. 

The free drawing of children before the school age is 
almost entirely from memory, and for the most part it 
remains the same during the early years at school. 
Children do not look at the things that they wish to 
represent, but draw them out of their heads from their 
mental picture of them. If they are given a model and 
asked to draw it, the drawing is in most cases very little, 
or not at all, influenced by the model; instead, they 
unhesitatingly follow their memory picture. Kerschen- 
steiner set children of various ages in a Munich school 
to draw one of their schoolmates in profile turned to 
the left. 360 out of 1,124 drew the head full face, and 
22 with the profile turned to the right.2 Out of 1,401 


1F. Rosen, Darstellende Kunst im Ki Ol 
Wee teemien toon - = Kindesalter der Volker, pp. 18, 19. 
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formalized drawings, the sitting model was drawn stand- 
ing in 815. Although children draw mainly in a 
formalized manner, their products nevertheless do 
sometimes show features derived from the model, for 
example, if the latter has a hat on its head or is sitting 
with folded hands, etc.! Kerschensteiner found by 
comparative experiment that the graphical expression 
derived from the mental picture was better in most cases 
than that drawn from nature, and that during the whole 
school life, drawings from memory were not inferior to 
drawings from the model.? 

Why does a child draw from memory? This question 
has been answered in various ways. In my opinion, 
the chief reason must lie in the fact that children’s 
drawing is definitely ideomotive both in its origin and 
in its early developments. The child learns drawing by 
repeating lines and forms innumerable times until it has 
practised them so well that it only needs a stimulus for 
them to run into its fingers, as it were, and be put on to 
paper almost mechanically. The child represents ob- 
jects by using the store of forms which it has mastered, 
and making suitable modifications and arrangements of 
them—it draws a house, for example, with the aid of 
rectangles which it has already practised. The required 
alterations and combinations must not be too difficult 
or too numerous, and not too far removed from the 
mechanism of its drawing practice, otherwise the child 
cannot manage them. If the child draws freely from 
memory, it can arrange its models and its mode of repre- 
sentation to suit itself, and these naturally lie within 
the range which it has already practised. If children 
are compelled to draw from a model, they have first to 
grasp a form which is perhaps strange, difficult, or com- 
plicated for them. Since drawing proceeds little by 


little, part by part, they are obliged to analyse the whole 
mental representation which they have made of the 


1Lena Partridge, loc. cit., Pp. 175- 
2 Kerschensteiner, Joc. ctt., P- 232+ 
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object into its single parts and then picture to themselves 
each part clearly and accurately. They then have to 
arrange the separate mental pictures in correct succession 
in accordance with the necessary and perhaps completel 
new motions of drawing. It is clear that we are decline 
here with a series of unusually difficult problems 
Finally, they have to keep in mind the general view of 
the whole while the drawing is being done, and manage 
simultaneously the execution of the detail, while this 
latter affair alone is a problem of such novelty and 
difficulty that it needs, for itself alone, the child’s un- 
divided attention. Its powers are not equal to over- 


Fic. 122.—RECTANGLE AND RuoMBUS. DRAWN FROM COPIES BY A 
FIVE-YEAR-OLD GIRL. 1/1. 


coming so many new difficulties at one attempt. The 
child cannot draw from nature. It can draw from 
memory, and hence it does do so. That this is a correct 
statement of the condition is shown by examples from 
intelligence tests. A test designed for the age of seven 
years consists in drawing a rhombus from a copy. Here 
we can observe that younger and less gifted children 
draw straight and curved lines in all directions ; for 
example, a normally gifted child of five produced instead 
of the rhombus a tangle of zig-zag strokes, whereas it 
drew a rectangle with great ease (Fig. 122). A feeble- 
minded boy of eight could not copy the rhombus but 
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when he was afterwards given a rectangle, he said with 
delight : ‘‘ Yes, I can draw the house.’ This was a 
form well known to him from scribbling, while the 
rhombus is a figure which is new and unaccustomed to 
most children who have never drawn it before. It is, 
of course, extremely simple in itself, and most normally 
gifted seven-year-old children are able to bring about 
the necessary co-ordination between concept and move- 
ment. These examples teach us that naturalistic draw- 
ing apart from unusual artistic gifts demands greater 
maturity and talent than formalized drawing from 
memory. 

How do children draw from memory? We already 
know: they draw in a formalized manner. The next 
question must then be: why do children draw in this 
way? This question has also been answered : because 
they cannot draw naturalistically. Children cannot 
reproduce any model naturalistically, neither the model 
which is placed in front of their eyes nor the mental 
pictures of the objects which we must assume to be 
present in their consciousness. But it would still be 
false to say that children draw without models. They 
always have them, in part inwardly, in part outwardly. 
Their most important subjects are their own earlier 
drawings; they are able to reproduce these natural- 
istically. These subjects are both internal and external ; 
the children see their own drawings, and the motions 
which they need to execute them, while in their memory 
they have the pictures of their form and of the corre- 
sponding motion, and all this forms a structural whole. 
Of other external models or objects they are only able 
to produce such single features as can be represented by 
forms which they have practised in drawing and 
scribbling, or such which can be produced by small 
alterations and combinations. The same is true of their 
inward pictures, their mental representations of objects. 
It is just these adaptations and combinations which 
bring about progress in drawing and enrich the store of 
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firmly fixed forms. The child sees how a watch or a 
ball is drawn, gradually imitates form and movement 
and circular scribbling develops from wavy scribbli : 
It discovers in its scribbling round forms and sical 
lines, and these can be made use of to represent a mie 
figure. They suffice, it is true, only for some of the 
most important features, such as the round face and 
the legs, given by a circle and two straight lines. A few 
years later, it draws a human figure by making a circle 
for the face, two circles for the eyes, straight lines for 
nose and mouth, a circle for the body, and straight lines 
for arms and legs. The graphic forms are thus the 
same. What has been the cause of the development 
which has taken years to come about? Why is the 
human formula now so much more naturalistic? This 
must depend mainly upon general mental development : 
a more complete grasp of impressions, clearer and better 
defined mental pictures, a better memory, greater power 
to analyse mental pictures into their constituent parts 
and yet retain a grasp of the whole, the power to make 
better co-ordination between mental pictures and move- 
ments. The child sees more in its mind that it can 
draw, just as was the case at an earlier age, for it is still 
confined to the use of a limited number of formalized 
shapes which it has practised for expressing itself 
graphically. 

The child draws by making use of its mental pictures 
of objects. What is the nature of these mental pictures ? 
We might suppose that the child preserves in its memory 
faithful and accurate pictures of objects so that it only 
needs to project these, as it were, upon the paper. As 
Biihler has pointed out, this cannot be the case, for the 
child could not then bring together in its drawings details 
which do not in reality appear together,! for example, 
two eyes in a profile or things in the interior of a house 
seen through the outside wall. 

Even if children could retain the mental picture and 


1]oc. cit., pp. 155, 156. 
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overcome technical difficulties they would not as a rule 
be able to draw naturalistically. Their mental pictures 
are, as has been shown by investigation, in no way clear 
and distinct, but on the contrary blurred and incomplete. 
Margaret wanted to draw the Norwegian flag correctly 
and also possessed the necessary technique for doing so, 
but the mental picture failed and the drawing was 
formalized. She knew, however, that the flag had some 
red in it and expressed this knowledge formally by 
putting a red cross next to the blue cross. 

This leads us to another peculiarity of formalized 
children’s drawings, expressed in the rule so often quoted : 
‘Children draw what they know, not what they see.” 

Even when children have the objects in front of their 
eyes they generally do not draw what they see but what 
they know. D. Katz set five- to seven-year-old children 
to draw from models a four-sided surface with four legs 
in the form of a table, a cylinder, and so on. All of them 
drew the table as a rectangle with four lines going out- 
wards or inwards from the corners or four lines going 
outwards from one of the sides. A three-sided pyramid 
was produced by three or four sides being put together 
anyhow. Copies drawn in perspective which were after- 
wards given to them produced much the same result.? 

The fact that children draw what they know instead 
of what they see can be explained, according to Biihler, 
from a certain general law of our imagination. We 
have, namely, a tendency to hold fast to certain funda- 
mental forms of objects, their characteristic, or “ ortho- 
scopic’, forms. The orthoscopic form of a rectangular 
table-top is a rectangle, hence children draw the table- 
top as a rectangle, and it is difficult for them to see it in 
perspective as a trapezium or a rhombus. Or, to quote 
Buhler’s examples: ‘‘ Why do the eyes and the mouths 
of persons appear so frequently full face, while the nose 
and feet (often in the same figure) are shown in profile ; 


1D. Katz, ‘‘ Ein Beitrag zur Kenntnis der Kinderzeichnungen”’, 
Zeitschr. fiir Psychologie, 41 (1906), pp. 241 ef seq. 


P.C.D. ¢ 
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why are the hands always seen flat? Because these 
are obviously the orthoscopic forms of the organs in 
question.” ? 

D. Katz tries to explain how the child comes to prefer 
the orthoscopic form. A square surface, in order to be 
seen as square, must be in a position at right angles to 
the line joining it to the observer, so that the lines of 
fixation of the eyes are symmetrical. This case therefore 
differs physiologically from others. It also differs 
psychologically, since the object is best grasped in this 
manner. Ifa rectangular surface, for example a picture, 
is not in this position, we move it until it is, in order to 
be able to see it clearly. Hence the rectangular surface 
is preferred in this form to all the other innumerable 
forms which it can assume from various points of view. 
Further, in this form all the others are represented. 
Here, also, the sense of touch plays an important part. 
This working out of dominant forms takes place in the 
earliest years of life.* 

H. Volkelt shows that we are not always dealing with 
the orthoscopic form in the drawing of children, but 
sometimes with a primitive concept of totality, as, for 
example, when his daughter drew a cube as a circle with 
four rays sticking out of it—these being the corners of 
the cube, the circle representing the cube as a whole. 
Other children drew a cylinder as an oval, for this ex- 
pressed a straight part and the rounding of the ends 
and sides, and frequently also the standing or rolling 
of the cylinder. Volkelt also points out that children 
draw neither merely what they see, nor only what they 
know, but also its content of will and feeling.® 

It is, of course, true that a child’s drawing is the ex- 


pression of its feelings, its strivings, and we might add, - 


the play of its imagination with objects, its esthetic 
sense, etc. But the well-known rule is nevertheless 
1 Bthler, Joc. cit., pp. 157, 158. 


2 Katz, loc. cit., pp. 249 et seq. 
3H. Volkelt, Primitive Komplexqualitdten in Kinderzeichnungen, 


Pp. 204 et seq. 
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correct and explains many of the features peculiar to 
children’s drawings. 

It also explains the peculiarity described by Luquet 
as transparency.! Children draw a man on a horse 
and you see both his legs; they show someone sitting 
in a boat and you see the whole figure as if the sides of 
the boat were transparent. (See Fig. 123.) 

This tendency to adhere to the characteristic form of 
objects appears also in another peculiar feature which 
may be described as turning over, following Luquet, who 
found many examples of it in Simonne’s drawing.? 
For example, the child tries to draw a round pool with 
trees about it, seen from a point near the shore. It 





Fic. 123.—A Man on HorsEBACK. MEN 1n A Boat. Ricct. 1/t. 


gives the trees their physical form, as seen from the side, 
but nevertheless represented as they would look if they 
had been cut down and lay with their roots on the shore 
and tops pointing away from the pool, The pool, also, 
is not represented true to nature as an oval, but is as it 
were set upright and drawn in characteristic form as a 
circle. This last feature might be described, to dis- 
tinguish it from turning Over, as setting upright. In a 
p of a table is often set upright 


simi the to 
similar way, e legs are drawn 


and shown as a rectangle, while the tabl 


turned over. Simonne drew, even at the age of 73 7; 


the upper part of a cart set upright, the wheels turned 


1 Luquet, Joc. cit., p- T9T- 2 Joc. cit., Pp. 193: 
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over and completely visible on both sides of the cart 
The people sitting in the cart are turned over and lie 
under the seat, which goes across over their bodies 
while the horse appears in characteristic form in side 
view (Fig. 124). Furniture, the typical appearance of 
which is best seen in side view, is drawn by Simonne 
in elevation, including the legs as well. Some girls 
standing together in a circle she draws turned over, so 
that they lie in a circle with their feet turned towards 
one another.! Turning over is often seen in children’s 
drawings ; thus Bubi, aged 4; 7, drew a garden fence 
turned over.?. Miss Shinn’s niece, aged 5; 4, drew a 





Fic. 124.—DRaAWING BY SIMONNE. 7; 7. (FROM LUQUET.) 


house with turned-over doors, windows, etc. In the 
case of other children, on the other hand, turning over 
rarely or never appears, as, for example, Walther-Heinz, 
Ekki and Giinther, of whom nothing of the kind is re- 
ported. Margaret’s drawings show no trace of it. 

This characteristic can be found now and then in the 
case of adults, who draw rarely or are mentally un- 
developed. Two lads, fifteen and sixteen years old, were 
told to draw the ground plan of a schoolroom, and gave the 
windows, the doors, the stove, the cupboard, and desks 
turned over on the floor. This is also to be seen in 
primitive folk art. In Australian, Egyptian, and Indian 


1Luquet, Joc. cit., pp. 193 et seg. *Scupin, loc. cit. Il, p. 254. 
*E. E. Brown, loc. cit., p. 27. : Pia 
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drawings, a pool surrounded by trees is shown set up- 
right, and the trees themselves turned over (Fig. 125) 
A number of tents standing in a square are shown turned 
over and so on.! 

Another characteristic of the child’s drawing depends 
essentially upon the fact that children draw what they 
know, and not what they see, although in this case an 
insufficient power of observation and defective technique 
also play a part. Luquet, in his careful analysis of chil- 
dren’s drawing, has described this as a want of synthesis. 
It appears in side-by-side arrangement, incorrect orienta- 


AN 


Fic, 125. Pool SURROUNDED BY TreEs. AUSTRALIAN BARK DRAWw- 
ING. (FRoM ANDRE£E.) REPRODUCED FROM LEVINSTEIN. 


tion, and false synthesis.* Side-by-side arrangement 
denotes that the child draws details which are in reality 
part of a whole, side by side and distributed over the 
paper. Simonne, for example, drew a horse and then 
tried to put its head somewhere else on the paper; then 
she drew a house in ground plan, the rooms were put 
separately on the paper, so that between the outlines of 
each room and again between these and the outside lines, 
there was an empty space left. Now and then a room 


may even be made to lie outside the common outline ; 
1 Levinstein, foc. cit., p. 117; Plate 59, Figs. 135-8; Plate 60, 
Fig. 1309. 
2Luquet, Joc. cit., pp. 172 et Seq 
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the chimney hangs in the air over a roof, etc. A little 
Norwegian girl, Gudrun, four years of age, drew the first 
storey of a house as a rectangle, next to it the staircase 
to the second-storey bedroom, which was put separately 
on the paper; and finally the “ clock-maker ”’ living in 





Fic. 126.—Tue CLock-MAKER. Drawn By GUDRUN, 4 YEARS. RED 
AND BLUE PEeNcit. AxBouT 1/2. 


the house, who is of gigantic stature and reaches to the 
ceiling of his shop (Fig. 126). 

Incorrect orientation appears when the child places its 
drawing in a wrong direction with reference to the 
surface of the paper or to other parts of the drawing ; 
as, for example, when children draw letters wrong side 
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up or in a horizontal position, or when Simonne draws a 
man standing on his head in his house. 

Incorrect synthesis is shown when parts of the drawing 
are arranged together in a manner not in accordance 
with reality. Simonne sometimes drew the nose below 
the mouth, another time the nose was put in between 
hair and eyes ; the door of one of her houses is set on the 
same side as the chimney in relationship to the windows.* 

We may also notice that smaller children usually 
make disconnected and fragmentary pictures, even when 
they are illustrating a story, while older children often 
represent its contents in appropriate pictures. 

Defective power of synthesis is also a leading character- 
istic of a child’s thinking and talking, indeed of its whole 
mental life. These same defects appear in palzolithic 
art even at the period of its highest development ; each 
model is represented separately, and we rarely see any 
attempt at even the simplest composition. 

Defective synthesis is also characteristic of the drawings 
of psychically abnormal people. Examples are known of 
highly gifted artists falling, in a period of mental derange- 
ment, to the level of a child’s powers, producing pictures 
consisting of a muddled and disordered mass of details, 
without any leading idea. Some of the pictures of the 
Swedish painter Josephson are an example of this. 

Biihler points out with truth that the well-known rule, 
“ children draw what they know, not what they see’, 
while it appears to explain so many peculiar character- 
istics of children’s drawings in a manner both clear and 
simple, in reality involves the psychological problem, 
“Ts knowing really anything else but mental picturing ? ” 
Biihler answers this question in the affirmative: Judg- 
ments are something else besides mental pictures. And 
judgments, or more exactly speaking, the memory 
arrangements of judgments, do actually influence the 
child’s drawing.® 

1 Luquet, Joc. cit., p. 178. 2Luquet, loc. cit., pp. 180 et seq- 

3 Bithler, loc. cit., P. 157- 








We have seen examples of the fact that 
that is, an unclear conceptual consciousness of thi 
properties, and circumstances, influences a child’s drives 
ing. Margaret must have seen long before she was two 
and a half years old that a human being has two eyes 
but only when the time had come for her to have mastered 
the numerical concept two, and to know how many that 
is, did she begin to draw persons with two eyes. In 
such cases it appears as if the mental pictures of the 
child must crystallize into knowledge in order to acquire 
such clear outlines that they can be placed on paper. 
Another example is the formalized expression of Mar- 
garet’s knowledge that the flag is red. But it would 
be misleading to describe this knowledge as a judgment, 
since it is not acquired by the child as a result of logical 
thinking, but simply by connecting together a number of 
visual impressions. When the child represents in its 
drawing of a “ flower’’ the latter’s most important 
characteristics, stem, leaves, petals, this seems like the 
formalized expression of a logical general concept of 
wide comprehensiveness., 

In actual fact a child’s general concept of ‘‘ a flower ”’ 
does not come into being through any logical thinking 
devoted to comparing and distinguishing, but through 
stiperficial observation of the most readily noticeable 
points of similarity between different flowers, leading 
to an unclearly defined and badly marked concept 
“ flower”. Hence, when Luquet speaks of a “ logical 
realism” of early children’s drawing as opposed to the 
* visual realism ” of correct natural representation, this 
again is misleading. Luquet is quite right in emphasizing 
the fact that the child strives after realism in its repre- 
sentation, and he supports his views with many examples 
from Simonne’s drawings. But when Luquet explains 
that earlier writers were labouring under an illusion in 
characterizing children’s drawings as formalized, he is 
following a false clue.t For he entirely failed to take 

1 Luquet, Joc. cit., p. 147. 
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account of the child’s scribbling. This scribbling is 
altogether automatic and is the foundation of those forms 
which the child develops and applies in representation 
later on, and it certainly is formalized ; the fact cannot 
be easily denied. “ Formalized naturalism” would be 
a better expression of the true character of children’s 
drawings than “ logical realism”. 

F. Rosen speaks of a similar formalized naturalism 
in primitive art ; thus Giotto gives the leaves of his trees, 
particularly oak and olive, always in the flat with their 
characteristic outline, although the upper surface is 
generally actually turned upwards towards the sky and 
cannot therefore be seen by the beholder. The same 
formalized naturalism also appears in the fact that the 
artist always represents objects fully and completely, 
even when this representation is far from being true to 
appearances.* 

Sully maintains that the child as artist is more a 
symbolist than a naturalist and that it does not care in 
the least for complete and exact likeness, but is satisfied 
with suggestion.2 If the child only desires a suggestion, 
it is no doubt because room is left for its imagination to 
work ; most observers of children’s drawing accordingly 
report that the child derives great pleasure from its 
own imaginative interpretation of arrangements of lines 
which it has produced by chance, so long as these have 
a slight likeness to the mental pictures which they 
arouse in the child’s lively imagination. This symbolism, 
which actually exists in the child's drawings alongside 
realism, is paralleled by the symbolism which appears 
in its play. 

Bihler vs inclined to see in the child’s formalized 
drawing the result of a process of abstraction, the original 
conception of the child being concrete and naturalistic, 
but having become formalized and abstract by the in- 
fluence of speech and thought.“ When the child begins 
to draw in its third or fourth year, its mental life is 


1 F, Rosen, loc. cit., pp- 19 oF seq: 2 Sully, loc. ctt., Pp. 390 
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already to a large extent under the dominance of 
language, and has received from the latter a definite 
stamp.” The child’s memory store is at this time no 
longer a pure collection of mental pictures, but consists 
in great part of arrangements of judgments which are 
or may be, clothed in language. When the child on 
commencing to draw, now makes use of its memory stor 
it does so in a verbalized fashion ; the most important 
characteristic of this is a certain degree of abstraction 
which is necessitated by the very nature of language as 
a mode of representation.! Biihler’s view agrees to 
some extent with Verworn’s theory, that the formaliza- 
tion of art depends upon an increasing development of 
the imaginative life, of abstract theoretical ideas.? 

The results of the study of the mental development of 
the child in its first years of life by no means support 
Biihler’s view, that the first childish conception of things 
is that of a totality true to appearances, though unclear, 
which later on is formalized in the child’s drawings under 
the compulsion of language. The little girl whose draw- 
ing I have carefully followed, began to draw and to speak 
at about the same time at 1; 2; at this time she only 
knew a few words, so that it really cannot be said that 
her speech had a dominating influence on her drawing. 
The development of the drawing took place absolutely 
independently, concomitantly with the development of 
speech, of the power of forming concepts, of acting, etc. 
Everything begins automatically, formalized, unordered ; 
advances, and finally becomes determined by reality, 
logical, synthetic. The formalized drawing of a child 
is in accordance with its mental development. 

I should also like to mention other influences which 
might lead the child to draw in a formalized manner. 
This often happens from indolence, because it wishes to 
avoid the trouble of making a naturalistic representation. 
Children leave out lines which they consider purposeless, 


eee bier, loc. cit., pp. 185 et seq. 
Verworn, Zur Psychologie der primitiven Kunst, p. 727- 
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as when Margaret spares herself the trouble of drawing 
arms when her people have nothing for them to do, 
while she puts arms in when they have to be used. 
Formalized drawing also often springs from the child’s 
conservatism, in much the same way that children wish 
to hear a fairy story always told in exactly the same 
manner. For this reason children’s drawing has often 
been described as conventional formalism (konventioneller 
Schematismus). 


AUTOMATISM 


After a sufficient number of repetitions, the process 
of drawing finally becomes quite mechanical. It be- 
comes an automatism. The child when drawing tends 
to repeat simple automatized movements rhythmically 
and frequently. Even more complex drawings, whole 
scenes or landscapes, are produced again and again in 
the same form.! Margaret also gave a few examples of 
this, though not very many, as her drawings were usually 
altered on repetition and hence not produced quite 
automatically. 

Rouma observed a number of phenomena connected 
with automatism. When a movement is automatized, 
it is made more quickly and easily, but since an impulse 
of equal strength is often behind it, it is repeated more 
frequently than is necessary. A somewhat unintelligent 
boy of seven drew horses and quickly made both pairs 
of legs in the form of two lines crossing one another ; 
the movement was automatized, and then he began to 
draw three pairs, and later four. Another unintelligent 
seven-year-old boy drew his formalized human figures 
with five carefully-drawn fingers by looking at his own 
fingers and counting them. Little by little, however, 
the lines for the fingers were made quickly and auto- 
matically, and he gradually increased their number to 
ten or even twelve on each hand. Another boy produced 
hands with six or seven fingers and finally indicated 
e Venfant, Brussels, 1913, P- 208. 


1 Rouma, Le langage vaphique di 
Krétzsch, loc. cit., PP- 88 et seq. 








them by only three quickly drawn lines.1_ In Margaret’s 
drawings, the “lamp-post’’ figures and the “ cape” 
figures were perhaps in part the result of her facility in 
drawing long and straight lines. 

As the automatization of the movements of drawing 
increases, it sometimes happens, as Rouma has shown 
that consciousness of their original purpose is weakened, 
A separation between idea and representation takes 
place, and this finally leads to degeneration of form and 
movement. A normally intelligent boy of five and a 
half drew the facial features of his formalized person 
and counted them out loud as he didso. The movements 
gradually became more rapid and their designation rarer, 
until he finally only drew dots in an ever-increasing 
number without any order or meaning. They no longer 
had anything to do with the features of the face.* 

Automatism also appears when the child, while passing 
on to a new form, still clings to the old one. According 
to Rouma, it may also account for the child putting two 
noses on the face, one in profile, and for it giving a profile 
two eyes, or representing a bird with four legs. 

When a motive is frequently drawn and repeated in 
the same form, a strong and lasting association is formed 
between the serial order of the form and the movements 
of drawing, sometimes hindering the production of new 
connections. Rouma tells us of a seven-year-old ab- 
normal boy, who had practised the capital Roman P for 
some time. When he was asked to draw a lady, he 
produced a P, and he drew this letter in rows when he 
was asked to copy the name Adrian. A weak-minded 
boy drew in his book the word POP in big Roman letters. 
When he came to the letter O, this reminded him of a 
head, and he automatically drew a body underneath it 
and put eyes, nose and mouth in.’ 

: When simple or even more complex drawings, some- 
times whole scenes and landscapes, are often repeated in 


1 Rouma, loc, cit., p. 204. 


2 loc. cit., p. 206. 
Soc. cit., p. 207. é 
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the same form, they may become completely stereotyped 
pictures, a sort of block (in the printer’s sense), as it 
were. Krétzsch would like to reserve the word 
“formal” for this stage of children’s drawing, but the 
expression “ block” used by Rouma puts more emphasis 
on the unalterability ; the word “ formula ” fits the whole 
of children’s drawings, for it expresses their simplified 
representation of objects. 

When the block appears, all development of the child’s 
drawing comes to an end, either temporarily or per- 
manently ; the teacher should therefore do his best to 
set forces in motion to help the child to cease making 
blocks and develop further the motives which it has 
acquired. Very often the child itself does so on its own 
initiative after having been satisfied for a time with a 
block-like formula. 

Krétzsch proves that not all forms are stereotyped 
with equal rapidity in the drawing of a child. Things 
that it sees more rarely, such as birds, fishes, etc., more 
easily fall a victim to block-like representation than 
things which the child is always seeing, and busy with. 
Thus, talented children work as a rule steadily at the 
improvement of their human figures, and if these finally 
become stereotyped, they are usually as far advanced 
as those of moderately gifted adults. The block form 
appears sooner in the case of less gifted children than in 
talented ; in the case of children of great talent, it never 
appears, and their drawings are always alive and capable 
of development.* : 

Rouma regards automatism mainly as a sign of de- 
act connected with the nature of his 
investigations ; they were carried out for the most part 
on unintelligent children. Krétzsch, however, lays more 
emphasis than others do upon the meaning of automatism 
and rhythm as fundamental processes 1n the child’s 
drawing. Form, writing, and ornament develop upon 
the basis of the first rhythmical and. first automatic 

1 Krétzsch, loc. cit., PP: 88 et seq. 
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scribbling of the child. On the other hand, he maintains 
that form again gives way to motion as interest diminishes 
and the will weakens; the form is enlarged and 
coarsened, sharply marked corners are lazily rounded off 
straight lines are drawn crooked, etc.!_ I made the same 
observation ; a house drawn by Margaret is reproduced 
here, in which particularly some of the lower windows 
show degenerated characteristics, while two or three of 


Fic. 127.—An Exampte, How Form 1s Lost WHEN INTEREST 
DimintsHEs. MARGARET. ABOUT 2/3. 


the upper windows are carried out in the usual manner 
(Fig. 127). Krétzsch states that automatism rules in 
the drawing of abnormal and mentally deranged persons, 
and that it also can appear in normal adults when in 
a state of diminished consciousness ; if one is bored with { 
a lecture, or telephoning, and so on, one begins quite 
automatically to draw various simple lines and figures, 


1 Krétzsch, loc. cit., pp. 50 et seq. 
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which are repeated rhythmically without any repre- 
sentative intention.! 

My observations lead me to see great value in autom- 
atism for the drawing of the normal and healthy child. 
Automatism is not only beginning and degeneration, tt 1s 
fundamental to every new advance in form and expression ; 
the repetition and practice which it brings lead to new 
progress. It is a fundamental process which upholds and 
supports the whole artistic development of the child. 


ORIENTATION 


Want of correct power of orientation is a characteristic 
in early children’s drawing. This weakness in the child’s 
power of representation appears in varied forms. The 
child brings parts of a single mental picture together in 
an incorrect relationship to one another. This happens, 
for example, when the child represents its first human 
being as a circle standing for both head and body, a 
number of “ eyes” in the middle of the circle, and some- 
where in the outline a pair of legs or a few strokes as 
hairs (incorrect synthesis) ; or when Madeleine, age 5,” 
scatters a roof, four windows and a door, all separated 
from one another, over the paper, and supposes that she 
has drawn a house (side-by-side arrangement). Children 
place objects which belong together as parts of a thing, 
a landscape, etc., on the paper without any relationship 
to one another, or even join them together in a way 
which does not correspond to reality. For example, 
children illustrate stories by means of fragments of 
pictures (defective capacity for synthesis). Many such 
cases of incorrect orientation appear in children’s draw- 
ing and they may be explained by the rule which we have 
quoted so frequently : Children draw what they know, 
not what they see. 


Another effect of the failure in the child’s sense of 


orientation is a peculiar phenomenon which, though 


1 Krétzsch, foc. cit. pp. 61 et Seq.» 65 et seq. 
2 Rouma, loc. cit., pp. 106, 107- 
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well known, is very difficult to explain. Every teacher 
of a beginners’ class must have observed that the children 
often write letters and figures upside-down, or in mirror 
hand. Less frequently it happens that the letters, as 
in Margaret’s first attempt, are placed horizontally or at 
an angle upon the paper. 

We also see this quite frequently in the case of 
children’s drawing. Stern’s daughter, Eva, drew at the 
age of three a face, beginning with an oval outline, 









Fic. 128.—House with Two Ficures, ONE INVERTED. SIMONNE. 
4; 2, 24. (FRoM Luguet.) 


two eyes at the bottom, then the nose, and the mouth 
at the top. Simonne drew human beings by preference 
standing on their heads, and trees, horses, dogs, etc., 
likewise upside-down (Fig. 128).2_ Rouma reports that 
in the case of several normal and intelligent children, 
three to five years old, their human figures were drawn 
standing on their heads, horizontal, or at an angle.® 


1W. Stern, ‘ Uber verlagerte Raumformen ”, Zeitschrift fiir ange- 
wandte Psychologie, 2, p- 511. 

2Luquet, loc. cit., pp. 178, 73- 

8 Rouma, loc. cit., pp. 106 et seq. 
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Albien gave scholars of the age of nine to eighteen years 
a pattern of lines to draw, partly from memory, partly 
from copies. Some of them produced a mirror picture, 
and 18 per cent. of the boys of nine to thirteen years of 
age drew it horizontal instead of upright, in one case 
even with the copy alongside; no horizontal drawing 
was found among the older boys.? 

Many children learn spontaneously to write a mirror 
hand with the left, and frequently also with the right 
hand. Stern had his son age six draw a sailing-ship 
from memory ; and then he gave him the task of drawing 
it upside-down, and then at an angle of 90°. The result 
was that he drew both with equal facility. It has been 
observed that children comprehend pictures almost 
equally as well when inverted as in a correct position.® 

The reason for this spatial displacement is not clear. 
It has been supposed to depend upon disturbances in 
the innervation of the muscles or upon the inversion of 
the image on the retina, which children have not yet 
learnt to understand correctly. The reason is now, 
however, sought chiefly in our comprehension of space, 
which according to the latest investigations appears to 
be partly the result of our experience and connection of 
images ; it is, in other words, learned and not inborn, 
at any rate not to the extent once assumed. 

It is well known that our comprehension of the third 
dimension of depth and distance away is not completely 
inborn and quite infallible. We only gradually acquire 
some certainty in judging the greater or less distance of 
an object, and we do this by definite signs. It appears 
smaller at the greater distance, its outlines become less 
clear, near objects cover up more distant ones, lines 
approach one another by perspective as the distance 
increases, etc. Hence we can also make mistakes In 
regard to distance ; when in the mountains, for example, 

1, Meumann, Vorlesungen sur Einfiihrung in die experimentelle 
Padagogik, Second Edition, 3, PP- 732 et seq. 

Stern, loc. cit., pp. 502 6f Seq» 512 


3 Joc. cit., Pp. 516 et seq. 
P.C.D. 
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outlines are seen more clearly on account of the moun- 
tain air, and we suppose everything to be nearer than it 
really is. 

More recent investigators find that our comprehension 
of the first two dimensions of surface is similar to our 
comprehension of depth. As the result of experience, 
we order our sense impressions on a surface, inasmuch 
as we place them in space with reference to ourselves, 
That is above, after which we have to stretch up our 
arms, that is to the right to reach which we have to 
stretch our arms to the right ; the things are above, the 
image of which is projected on to a definite spot of the 
retina, those are at the right the image of which falls 
on another spot, etc. Jaensch maintains that there is 
probably no fundamental difference between compre- 
hension of depth and comprehension of surface. The 
latter is fixed more quickly than the former, and the 
difference, so he thinks, depends on a certain inborn 
disposition, further supported by the fact that the retina 
is a surface upon which impressions can be ordered. ! 

In this connection the well-known Stratton experiment 
is interesting. He bandaged one eye and placed before 
the other a combination of lenses having the effect of 
inverting the image on the retina. The world appeared 
to him standing on its head; at first he found himself 
in great confusion in all his movements, in dressing, 
eating, etc., he had to battle with the greatest difficulties ; 
when he reached for something to the right, it was on 
the left, what he supposed was above, was below. But in 
a few days he was already beginning to feel at home in 
his new surroundings, and in the course of a week he was 
able to move in an inverted world without any 
difficulties.* 

A further result of this is, that our comprehension of 
single forms in space and on surfaces is not indissolubly 


1E,. R. Jaensch, Uber den Aufbau der Wahrnehmungswelt, p. 175+ 
2G. M. Stratton, “ Vision without Inversion of the Retinal Image , 
Psychological Review, 4, 1897, Pp- 341-60, 463-81. 
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and infallibly connected with our comprehension of the 
surrounding space. It is further maintained that our 
comprehension of single space forms is more original and 
firmer than that of their orientation in space ; this latter 
is dependent in a high degree upon experience, and hence 
still uncertain in the case of children. This explains 
why they turn their letters and drawings in many 
different directions with reference to the surface of the 
paper. To take an example, we are accustomed to see 
a tall and narrow window on the wall of a house always 
in the same position; as a space form, however, the 
window does not necessarily always have this position ; 
as long as it is in the carpenter's workshop it may be 
turned into all sorts of directions. But on the wall of 
the house we are so accustomed to seeing it in this par- 
ticular position that it never occurs to us to think of it 
otherwise. In the case of children, this association 
between window and wall is not yet so firmly ingrained, 
and this is expressed in their drawing. Giinther drew 
at 4; 6, a house with a door and six windows. The 
house itself, the door and two windows were in the correct 
position, but four windows, although correct in form and 
spacing, were drawn in a horizontal position.* 

In the same way, for example, the position of letters 
on paper is in our case a firmly fixed association, but 
not in the case of the child. Even in the case of adults 
this association is not indissoluble. Type-setters, who 
have the type before them in a reversed position while 
working, learn very quickly to read it also in this position. 
Further, the interest of the child is initially directed 
particularly towards the form of the letters, since it is 
trying to impress this upon itself. The tendency exists 
in ourselves to hold firmly to the single space form.* 
The impulse of attention also plays a part. When a 
child, for example, has begun at first to draw a letter 
wrongly, the further course of its attention receives a 
definite direction from this first impulse, and the form 


1Stern, Joc. cit., pp. 506, 5°7- 2 Jaensch, Joc. cit., P 176, 
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now appears correctly, but the orientation on the surface 
is sacrificed. Hence it is that spatial displacement in 
children’s drawing and writing always appears with the 
beginner, and disappears with progressive practice of 
the association. In the case of children who are naturally 
of marked visual type, spatial displacement is believed 
to occur more frequently, since they have more intense 
experience of spatial form as such. Thus Jaensch was 
able to produce spatial displacement experimentally in 
the case of his “‘ Eidetics”.2 An observation of Jaensch’s 
is interesting in this connection. In the case of one of 
his experimental subjects he found spatial displacement 
to occur in the case of objects which are able to change 
their position in actual fact, as, for example, human 
beings, but not in the case of objects such as rocks and 
trees, which are by nature immovable. Spatial displace- 
ment in the case of these, if it nevertheless occurred by 
way of exception, was generally in the form of the mirror 
image.® 

Other causes may also contribute to the production 
of spatial displacement in the drawing and writing of 
children. For example, incorrect orientation may fre- 
quently occur on account of the available space on the 
paper. Stern reports the case of a five-year-old boy, 
who was able to write both mirror and ordinary script 
with either hand, though mirror-writing, which he learned 
first, was easiest for him; he wrote mirror-writing when 
he began to write on the right-hand side of the paper. 
Once he wrote a letter quite correctly from left to right, 
put when he came to the signature, and presumably had 
a dim notion that this was always placed at the right, 
he commenced writing on the right-hand side of the 
paper and wrote the signature in mirror hand. Simonne 
frequently wrote normally until she reached the right 
edge of the paper, where she turned round and wrote 
towards the left in mirror hand. Once, at the age of 
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1Stern, loc. cit., p. 525. 
* joe. Cth, DP. T7D. 


2Jaensch, loc. cil., pp. 162 et seq 
4Stern, loc. cit., p. 503- 
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6; 8, she wrote at the bottom of a narrow strip of paper 
her name, then began at the right and wrote in mirror 
hand to the, left “nomiS’”’; when she found no room 
for the last two letters, she wrote above it in a normal 
hand towards the right.“ ne’’.! Rouma observed that 
some children drew human figures at one time with the 
legs upwards, at another with the legs downwards. He 
found by experiment that when they began at the lower 
edge of the paper they drew first a circle, the head, and 
then the legs pointing upwards; when he had them 


Fic. 129.—EXAMPLES OF INDIFFERENT ORIENTATION CONDITIONED BY 
THE SPACE AVAILABLE. BELGIAN CHILDREN, THREE-AND-A-HALF 
Years. (FRoM Roum.) 


begin at the upper edge, the legs were pointed downwards. 
Others always put the legs on at the point where they 
had closed the circle, so that they pointed in every 
possible direction. In the case of eight children, three 
to five years of age, he observed that they usually drew 
the legs at the side, where there was most room, while 
a small child of three and a half years always put the 
legs on that side where the edge of the paper was nearest 
to the head (Fig. 129). Rouma sometimes said to the 


1 Luquet, loc. cit., p. 179. 
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children who drew upside-down: ‘‘ That man of yours 
is walking on his head with his legs in the air.’ Most 
of the children looked at him with astonishment or 
laughed at him ; some also pointed to the legs and said : 
“ You see that he has got legs and is walking with them.” 
Rouma points out that a sheet of paper lying on the 
table has neither a top nor a bottom so that it is quite 
comprehensible that the children put the legs on their 
figures in every possible direction. Rouma repeated the 
experiment with a blackboard and found that the legs 
in this case were drawn downwards more frequently than 
usual, but even in this case they were frequently drawn 
in all sorts of directions.! Stern reports that his children 
also drew with spatial displacement on a vertical black- 
board, and concludes that ignorance of the usual 
orientation on a sheet of paper is not the only reason for 
spatial displacement.* 

Rouma distinguishes between indifferent orientation in 
which the drawings are made in the most various direc- 
tions, and reversed orientations where the drawings are 
always upside-down. He reports two typical cases of 
the latter description. Two boys, three years old, both 
normal and healthy children, always drew things upside- 
down, even on a blackboard. Although they had been 
educated in a Froebel school and had had their mistakes 
pointed out to them, they retained this peculiarity for 
several months.* 

Alice Dégallier, who taught Negro children in a Mission 
school, observed in the case of her school children, when 
they began to write, a strong tendency to write letters 
and figures inverted or in mirror hand.* 

Mirror and reversed writing are frequently to be ob- 
served according to Rouma in the case of abnormal 
children.» It has been supposed that mirror-writing 

1 Rouma, loc. cit., pp. 106 et seq. 2 Stern, loc. cit., p. 519- 

8 Rouma, loc. cit., pp. 110 et seq. 

4A. Dégallier, ‘‘ Notes psychologiques sur les Négres Pahouins ”’, 


Archives de Psychologie, 4, pp. 362 et seq., 1905. 
5 Rouma, Joc. cit., p. 111. 
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was connected with low mental capacity, but this appears 
not to be the case, unless perhaps in the case of older 
children who are unable to observe their mistake and 
hence find it difficult to correct it. Stern also maintains 
that it has nothing to do with left-handedness.! It is 
quite normal for adults and children who have practised 
writing to be able to write mirror hand with the left 
hand without any practice, on account of the symmetrical 
motor practice. 

Spatial displacement appears generally to occur in 
the case of younger children ; in the case of older children 
particularly when they have to execute unaccustomed or 
difficult forms, such as figures and cursive writing, or a . 
difficult and abstract line pattern such as the one used 
by Albien. 

Rouma discusses the question whether spatial displace- 
ment is a psychical anomaly, or whether it may not be 
simply a normal phenomenon, the visual mechanism not 
being able, for want of sufficient practice, to place the 
visual image upright.? Since numerous observations have 
proved that spatial displacement is found in the case of 
normal and well-endowed children at a certain stage of 
development, it must be considered as a normal 
phenomenon within certain limits. It is probable that 
the reversal of the visual image on the retina has some- 
thing to do with it, since when displacement takes place, 
the forms are usually inverted. But this cannot be the 
only cause, since it does not explain horizontal or oblique 
displacement. The chief cause of spatial displacement 
must probably be sought in the fact that the associations 
between individual spatial forms and surrounding space, 
or as it might perhaps be expressed, the structural 
formation of the perceptual world of the child, are less 
firmly practised in the case of children than in the case 
of adults. Hence spatial displacement generally occurs 
in the case of new forms unknown to the child. 


1Stern, loc. cit., PP- 513, 526. 
2 Rouma, loc. cit., p- 112 








PERSPECTIVE 


Children’s drawing, like primitive folk art, is the 
representation of outlines and surfaces, and this is the 
point at which there is the greatest and least questioned 
agreement between the art of the child and that of the 
races of man. Paleolithic art, that of the Bushmen and 
Eskimos, ancient Egyptian art and Greek vase painting 
are full of life and motion as compared with the stiff and 


. formalized drawing of children, but they all have one 


characteristic in common, namely, an incapacity for 
perspective representation, which was also observable in 
the Middle Ages and to some extent even in the art of 
the early Renaissance. 

It is quite clear that the first products of the child 
cannot be correct in perspective when we consider their 
origin. This lies in wavy scribbling, in the production of 
pure lines without surface. Then there comes scribbling of 
circles, rectangles, ovals, zig-zag lines, spirals, and later on, 
the child produces its formalized and fixed mental images 
of objects as formalized and fixed surfaces and lines. 

Perspective representation requires a capacity for 
abstraction and complex naturalistic synthesis which is 
not to be found in younger children. In order to draw 
a square table in correct perspective, the child must be 
able to abstract from its formalized mental image of the 
table-top as a rectangle with equal sides, and it must be 
able to observe and picture to itself, either intuitively 
or consciously, that it sometimes looks like a trapezium 
or a rhombus. In order to be able to draw a house in 
correct perspective, it must abstract from the two sides 
which are not visible and from its conception of the side 
of a house as a rectangle, and must be able to follow the 
perspective course of the lines, and so on. Experimental 
investigations have shown that, in the matter of ab- 
straction and manifold synthesis, children are generally 
but little developed up to the age of fourteen years. 


1Cf. Helga Eng, Abstrakte Begriffe im Sprechen und Denken des 
Kindes. 
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Investigations on the comprehension and representation 
of perspective by children have been carried out by 
Passy, Clark, Kerschensteiner, Rouma, and others. 

_Passy made children draw objects which presented 
difficulties in perspective representation. He found that 
children do not perceive how the dimensions of objects 
vary with the distance, and that they do not grasp 
perspective changes in the form of objects. For example, 
they draw a book, seen from the front, quite correctly 
with correct angles and parallel sides. When the book 
is laid down so that the angles are no longer right angles 
and one side appears foreshortened, the book is not drawn 
as accurately as before. It is extremely difficult to get 
the child to perceive its error. It is of course possible 
to bring it to see the altered position of the book, but the 
altered form is incomprehensible to it; it appears to 
the child nonsensical that a rectangular object should 
cease to be rectangular, that the shorter sides should 
appear the longer, and so on. 

Passy found that children often misunderstand pictures 
of known objects when in strong perspective. A funnel 
much foreshortened with the point towards the beholder 
was taken for a bunch of flowers, a flat-iron for a bell, 
and so on. On the other hand they were able easily to 
understand representations of objects drawn by other 
children although incorrect in perspective and almost 
without any shape. Passy concludes from this that 
children really believe that they see objects as they 
-epresent them.? : 
"Cla gave six- to sixteen-year-old children in four 
different schools a hat-pin to draw, which was stuck 
through an apple placed in front of the children. A 
hundred and thirty-seven children drew it visible in its 
whole length through the apple ; one hundred eon 
only drew the parts visible outside the outline te) be e 
apple; a hundred and twenty-one drew it correctly, 


1 Passy, ‘‘ Notes sur les dessins d'enfants ", Revue Philosophique, 


22, pp. 617 et seq.» 1891. 
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that is to say, with one part passing within the outline 
of the apple, and the other appearing behind it (Fig. 130) 
The sides of the outlines of a book laid sloping on thé 
table were given incorrectly as to number by one hundred 
and twenty-eight children, sixty-six drew them correct 
in number but incorrect in their relations, seventy-eight 
drew only the visible sides in correct relationship to one 
another. Before the age of seven, children in general 
make no attempt to draw a book in its correct position 
with the correct number of sides in true relationship to 
one another. They draw a formula which corresponds 
with their mental image of a book; actuated by a kind 
of sense of order, they draw it parallel with the edges 
of the paper. Towards the eighth year feeble signs of 


O-©- 


Fic. 130.—THeE STaGEs oF DEVELOPMENT OF PERSPECTIVE REPRE- 
SENTATION, SIX TO SIXTEEN YEARS. (FROM CLARK.) 


correct drawing show themselves. At the age of nine, 
45 per cent drew the book in its real position, 35 per 
cent the correct number of sides, and ro per cent drew 
the corners fairly correctly. As the age increases progress 
is seen, and at the age of about fourteen, most were able 
to give a fairly correct representation of the sides, and 
half of the children showed the relationship between the 
sides correctly.1 

Kerschensteiner summarizes his results with regard to 
the development of perspective drawing in the following 
paragraphs : 

“The development of the power of expression as 
regards the representation of a spatial whole does not 


1 Clark, ‘The Child’s Attitude towards Perspective Problems”, 
Studies in Education (Barnes), I, pp. 283 et seq. 
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take place in parallel with that for the representation of 
a single, self-contained object. 

; ne he first stage of the graphic representation of space 
is either complete absence of space or the setting of the 
various objects contained in the space alongside one 
another.” 

= The second stage in graphical representation of space 
includes drawings which are either a conscious attempt 
at spatial representation, which for one reason or another 
is not successful, or make the impression of being such 
an attempt. Here we find map-like representations 
showing objects turned over in the plane of the paper. 
We find unsuccessful attempts at bird’s-eye view, repre- 
sentations from two or several points of view, simple 
placing of figures one over the other with continual 
reduction in size, marking out of space by simple outlines, 
and so on. Attempts of this kind clearly intended to 
represent space, but unsuccessful, are found now and 
then in children as young as six years. 

“The third stage is that of successful but incomplete 
spatial representation. The child makes use of a strip 
of ground of greater or less width, and expresses his 
ideas of space by taking perspective foreshortening into 
consideration and making sparing use of the masking 
of one object by another. But in all these representations 
a definite horizon, actually represented or even suggested, 
is wanting. 

“The fourth and last stage is that of the faultless 
pictorial representation of the whole space. It makes 
use of all means of line and atmospheric perspective, 
masking, surface contours, the change in proportions 
with distance, and the use of shadows and reflected 
lights.” This is very rarely reached before fifteen years 
of age and then only as the result of imitation.” ; 

Rouma draws the following conclusions from his 
experiment on perspective drawing of children : 


1 Kerschensteiner, “ Die Entwicklung der zeichnerischen Begabung ou 
Deutsche Kunstersiehung, PP- 21, 22. 
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‘At first the child draws what it knows of a thing 
without thinking of what is partially or completely 

invisible for perspective reasons. ‘ 

It draws the four wheels of a carriage, one behind the 
other, or attached to the four corners of the body repre- 
sented by a rectangle. It draws all the sides of 4 house 
side by side, and human beings are placed in rows. 

The second stage is characterized by the placing of 
several planes one over the other. More distant persons 
or objects are set out in a plane above the first one 
Each plane forms in itself a closed whole. When con- 
nections are made between the different planes, the third 
stage begins. 

At the fourth stage, the child finally grasps intuitively 
the laws of perspective, and takes pains to make use of 
them, although it still continues to make many mistakes. ! 

At the age of 4; 3, 21, Margaret made her first attempt 
at ‘Spatial representation in her drawing ‘‘a little girl 
swinging ’’, for here four straight lines mark off a portion 
of ground upon which grass is drawn. 

Walther-Heinz drew a ground line at the age of 3; 3,? 
Bubi at 5; 6,8 Giinther appears to have accomplished 
it at about 5; 0,4 Ekki at 4; 5,5 Simonne at 4; 7, 27.° 

At 5; 11, Margaret began to draw several planes one 
over another and also to bring them into connection 
one with another (Rouma’s second and third stage). 
In her drawing ‘‘a house in the country” there is a 
waterfall in the foreground and a path planted with 
flowers leading at a slope up to the house, and a man 
walking on it. The house is standing on a broad strip 

marked off with shading and has trees and flowers on 
both sides. At 5; 11, 7, she produced her drawing of a 
town house in three planes—at the bottom grass and 
flowers; the house stands above this without any con- 
nection with it on a ground line planted with flowers 


1 Rouma, loc. cit., p. 129. 
*Scupin, Joc. cit., 2, p. 258. 
4 Stern, Die zeichnerische Entwicklung eines Knaben, p. 13. 

® Krétzsch, Joc, cit., p. 37. 6 Luquet, Joc. cit., p. 110. 
















2 Dix, loc. cit., p. 79- 
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and trees; in the air birds are flying. Thereafter she 
always made use of several planes in her drawing, and 
the connecting links between them are always more and 
more successful. The extent of her final progress is best 
shown by her drawing of St. Hanshaugen, at the end of 
the eighth year. 

Giinther drew a sea picture at the age of 5 ; the surface 
of the water is shown by a wavy line, below is a diver 
with helmet and air-pipe, above a steamship, cliffs and 
fishermen.1 Walther-Heinz made, at the age of 5; 4 
and 5; 5, two pictures on which a tree, a house, and oyer 
them the sky with clouds and stars are to be seen.? 

It is more difficult to determine from Simonne’s 
drawings the point at which her first combination of 
several planes appeared, for several of her drawings, 
which apparently represented several planes, actually 
are drawn as ground plans with the objects turned over. 
The real working out of several planes appears to have 
commenced in her case at the age of 6. Scupin and 
Krotzsch give no examples in this matter. 

A similar placing in “ stories” without connection 
with one another is also seen in primitive folk art, for 
example, the ancient Egyptian. ee é 

Margaret noticed that objects diminish in size with 
increasing distance at the age of 4; 4. One day in the 
summer holidays, she saw some grown-up people playing 
croquet at some distance away, and said: I don't 
know why they are so small.”  ‘ When do they become 
so small?’’ ‘‘ When we are far away from them. 
At 4; 7, she saw the picture of an ant and asked : “ Why 
is it so big?” It was about twice natural size. Once 
later on, when she had forgotten what it represented, 
she called it a wasp. Some days afterwards she saw 
the picture again, and when I asked her what it ae 
she said: ‘‘ That is the ant.’ ‘ What did you ¢ it 
before?” After repeated questions and some considera- 


i it., pp. 87, 9% 
1 Stern, loc. cit., P 2 Dix, loc. cit., pp. 87, 9 


0%. ae 
3 Luquet, Joc. cit., Plates LXXVI et seq. 
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tion, “I said a wasp,”’ and she laughed at h 
stupidity. “Why did you call it that ? i alse) tlhe 
because it’s so large.” At 4; 7, 14, she saw the picture 
of a little boy in the newspaper, and said: ‘‘ What is 
that?” “You see that it is a little boy.” “ Why is 
he so small? ’”’ ‘Do you think he should be larger ? ” 
“Yes, as large as this,’ and she spread out both arms 
at fulllength. When, for example, she saw small pictures 
of bears or lions, of which she was accustomed to see 
large ones, she often asked ; ‘‘ Why is it so small?”’ In 
spite of the above-mentioned observations she thus still 
expected to some extent to see objects pictured in natural 
size or at least always in the same size. At about 6; 2, 
on several.of her pictures, she drew smaller in size what 
was intended to be farther away. 

Stern reports concerning Giinther at the age of 5 ; 3}, 
the following remark, given word for word: ‘‘ How does 
it happen that some painters can paint so that it looks 
as if it was far away ?”’ When he learnt the reason, he 
immediately began to make use of his new knowledge, 
by drawing, in his sea pictures, ships near at hand large, 
and more distant ones smaller and higher.! Vilh. 
Rasmussen relates of his little daughter: ‘‘at the age 
of 6; x, R. understood the perspective effect of distance. 
She looked at a picture with a pack of wolves, the last 
of which were far away. I asked her: ‘ Why is the 
last wolf so small?’ She answered: ‘ Because it is so 
far away. It is just as big as the first when it comes 
quite near.’ But in spite of this knowledge her drawings, 
as has been already related, show hardly any indications 
of perspective.” * 

The accounts of Bubi and Walther-Heinz (up to the 
sixth year), of Simonne, Ekki (up to the ninth year), con- 
tained nothing which allows us to draw any conclusions 
in the matter of this characteristic of perspective com- 
prehension. 


1Stern, loc. cit., p. 14. 
2Vilh. Rasmussen, Bdérnehavebarnet, pp. 92, 93- 
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At 4; 8, 22, Margaret showed that she knew that the 
near covers the further; for she drew only the upper 
part of the body of a woman who was seen through a 
window, and explained: “ We don’t see the other part, 
for that’s down below.’’ We still find, nevertheless, in 
her later drawings, occasional examples of transparency, 
although they only occur rarely; as a rule she shows, 
quite correctly, that which is in front as hiding that which 
is more distant. Simonne remarked, as she drew a house 
at the age of 4; 7, 30: “We don’t see the dining-room, 
that’s behind.” At 5; 2, and 5; 9, she only drew the 
heads of people looking out of the window.* Never- 
theless, she is guilty of transparency in many other 
drawings. Giinther, at the age of 4 ; 8}, drew a man seen 
from behind; when he was told, “Oh, the poor man 
has no mouth or nose!” he half turned his back and 
said: ‘Do you see the mouth when he’s walking like 
this?’ ‘‘ But you still see the eye.” When on the 
next day he had drawn a house, he refused to draw a 
bed in it, saying: “ You don’t see that in the window, 
it stands against the wall.” ? Walther-Heinz, at the 
age of 5; 5, drew only the upper part of people looking 
out of the windows on the railways At 5; 6, Bubi only 
drew the upper part of the body and one arm of his 
mother standing at a window and waving, and only the 
head and fingers of the child lying in its bath and holding 
on to the edge with its fingers.* Krotzsch gives no 
examples in this connection in his biography. : 

Margaret first tried to draw single objects 1m perspective 
in her street scene, at the age of 6; 0, 3, where the two 
perambulators show an attempt at perspective fers = 
as regards the hood, the handle, etc. Masking 1s 


in the representation of the two girls walking 
meng se “ Here also we found an 


behind the perambulator. b. d 

example of the fact, that children “‘ draw the ig Buse 

they know”; the push-cart shows only two wheels, 
2Stern, Joc. cit., PP» 14, 1?- 


1Luquet, oc. cit., pp. 210 ef Sed. : OTL, D+ 2800, 259% 
3 Dix, loc. cit., p. 89. *Scupin, loc. cit, PP: 25 
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which are to be seen clearly on one side, although the 
two others should also be partly visible. When children 
draw a dog or a horse with only two legs, this is not 
always due to their incapacity ; Margaret, aged 6; 4, 2, 
drew a dog, and when I pointed out to her that it only 
had two legs, she said: ‘“ We don’t see the other two.” 

Giinther drew houses with two sides from the age of 
5; 64 onwards, and at 5; 7 he attempted a perspective 
representation of a reel of cotton, a chair, a table, and 
a water-bottle, and at 5; 84, a bath-tub. W. Stern 
points out that this hardly arose from observation, but 
from unconscious reminiscences of other pictures. 
Walther-Heinz, at the age of 5; 5, made only a few 
slight attempts to show a locomotive and a house in 
perspective.? From the age of 6; 7, Simonne tried to 
draw houses in perspective ; at 7; 1, a pot, and 7; 2,a 
chair,’ while in most of her other drawings she still 
made no use of perspective. Bubi made a quite unique 
attempt at the perspective representation of a staircase.* 
Krétzsch makes no mention of drawings of this kind. 

Another characteristic of perspective representation, 
namely, the approach of lines with increase of distance, 
I have found only in Margaret’s drawings. At 6; 2, 3, 
in her picture of tobogganing, she causes the lines to 
approach one another as they recede to the background, 
where there is a house which is shown very small because 
it is far away. In the drawing of a train at the age of 
6; 2, 20, also, the rails approach one another in the same 
manner, and the same little house with small details is 
to be seen in the background. She began drawing 
interiors at about 6; 8. At first she placed tables, 
chairs, persons, etc., on a straight ground line. A few 
attempts at perspective drawing can be seen, for example, 
a round table, the top of which is shown oval. At 
6; 9, 10, she drew a room in perspective, with the ceiling 


1Stern, loc. cit., pp. 19, 21, 24. 2 Dix, loc. cit., pp. 88, 90. 
3 Luquet, loc. cit., p. 212, Plates CXVI, CXVII. 
*Scupin, Joc. cit., p. 255. 
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and two side walls foreshortened ; this she called ‘“ draw- 
ing corners”. When asked where she had learnt this 
she answered that she had seen it in her picture-book all 
that the teacher had also spoken about it; hence the 
effect had been produced by copies, which nevertheless 
would hardly have had any result if she had not been 
prepared by her earliest attempts at perspective repre- 
sentation. In this room she drew a round table, a 
rocking-chair, and an ordinary chair, all approximately 
correct in perspective, while a chest-of-drawers was seen 
in front view ; all furniture is placed on the front ground 
line. The lamp on the ceiling was first attached to the 
front line at the top, then she detected her mistake, 
rubbed it out and placed it correctly in the middle of 
the ceiling. At 6; 9, 17, she drew a similar interior. 
A rectangular table and a chair are given in fairly correct 
perspective. The back legs are even shown shorter than 
the front ones, but all this is represented from a different 
point of view than the room itself. When I asked her 
why she drew the room in this way, she stood against 
one wall, pointed with both hands at the opposite corners 
of the ceiling, and said: “ When I stand here and look 
at it like this, it is so, a square, that’s surely not a room.” 
Her perspective was therefore fully conscious, and not 
merely intuitive, or mechanically imitative. 

In her eighth year she drew round tables and other 
round surfaces correctly as ovals, and also _drew 
rectangular surfaces in perspective, but always—without 
reference to the point of view—as rhombi; but finally 
she began to draw a door opening inwards quite correctly 
as a trapezium. Rectangles, for example a bed, were 
drawn narrower when foreshortened, without, however, 
the end lines being made to approach one another. 

As far as I can see, she was further since = pee 
age in the matter of perspective comptt e 
enneaantation than any of the other children whose 


biography is known to me. 


P.c.D. 
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PROPORTIONS 


In children’s drawings a striking want of correct pro- 
portions is noticeable, not only as regards the relation- 
ship of the separate parts of an object or a shape to 
one another, but also in the respective relations of persons 
and objects in compositions. 

The commonest mistake in the child’s representation 
of the human figure is that of making the head too large ; 
this is also confirmed by the investigations of Schuyten 
and Lobsien, concerning proportion in children’s figure- 
drawing. Biihler thinks that this can be explained by 
the human face being especially interesting to the child, 
all the more because the latter so often has the oppor- 
tunity of seeing it very close. Lobsien reminds us that 
the proportions of a child’s body are different from those 
of an adult’s, and that the head of a child appears com- 
paratively large.* The child pays very little attention 
to the body of its figures. At first it is omitted 
altogether, later on it is generally too small, or more 
rarely, as in the case of Margaret’s lamp-post figures, 
excessively long and thin, or as in her cape-figures, dis- 
proportionately broad. The arms are often too long, 
especially when they are put in for the purpose of showing 
action of some sort, and need to reach as far as the given 
position; but in many drawings they are too short ; 
the same is true of the fingers. In most children’s 
drawings the legs are too short, in rare cases too long ; 
the feet are generally too small, but frequently also too 
long, especially while still shown only by a straight line, 
as in some of Simonne’s drawings. The eyes are at first 
often so large that they fill the whole circle of the face, 
and the line of the mouth not infrequently runs right 
across the facé; the nose is very carelessly treated by 
children, at least as long as they are drawing full face. 
It is often entirely left out, or only indicated by a dot 

1 Buhler, Joc. cit., p. 164. 


2Lobsien, ‘‘ Kinderzeichnungen und Kunstkanon ”, Zischy. f. pad. 
Psychol., 7, 1905, Pp. 402. 
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or small circle. When indicated by a line, a triangle, or 
the like, it is easily made too large. The ears stand out 
like two large handles on either side of the head. Correct 
proportions are seen more frequently as a rule in the 
representation of other objects, than in figures. Children 
have as a rule a good eye for symmetry, perhaps because 
it is practised in daily experience in earliest childhood. 
The child’s defective sense of correct proportion is par- 
ticularly revealed in its compositions of landscapes, 
situations, etc. People are shown as high as a two- 
storied house or a church tower, a horse is only half as 
large as a man, and so on. 

The most important reason for this peculiarity in 
children’s drawings is no doubt to be found in their 
feeble capacity for synthesis; they cannot, when 
occupied with drawing the details, retain a grasp of the 
whole. The parts are drawn piece by piece without 
taking the total effect into account. Other causes are, 
however, effective. A child emphasizes in its drawings 
what appears interesting and important to it, frequently 
by making it particularly large.1 Margaret had seen a 
fairy play and on the next day set to work to draw 
‘Cinderella’. ‘‘ She was big,” she said, and drew a 
face which covered the whole sheet of paper; when she 
noticed that there was no room on the paper for the 
body, she turned the paper round and drew Cinderella 
somewhat smaller, but again remarked, ‘‘ She was big.” 
Rouma gives a number of similar examples. What is 
new is interesting, hence the child shows features which 
are new to it disproportionately large in size. Rouma 
tells us of a boy, six years of age, who put boots on his 
figures for the first time, whereupon these were drawn 
with unusually large feet.* Bubi, at 4; 9, drew his 
mother for the first time with hands—and made them 
gigantic. Want of proportion also frequently arises 


1 Rouma, Joc. cit., pp. 142 et seg.; Scupin, loc. cit., 2, pp. 146, 190. 
* Rouma, loc. cit., p. 142. 3 loc. cit., p. i i seis 
*Scupin, Joc. cit., 2, p. 146. 
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from want of room.' Margaret, at 6 ; 9, 10, drew a lady 
with a large head and much too small body right at the 
bottom of the paper; when I pointed this out to her, 
she said: “I hadn’t any more room.”’ It also happens 
that children are led to draw consciously and intention- 
ally out of proportion through being carried away, as it 
were, by artistic delight at a characteristic line or by a 
sense of the humour of comic exaggeration. As examples 
of the first case we may take Margaret’s ‘ lamp-post 
figures’’ and “cape figures’; and also her stylized 
three-cornered houses. Examples of the second motive 
may be found in the writings of Rouma, Krétzsch, and 
other authors.? 

Ricci has already pointed out that the want of a sense 
of proportion is a common characteristic of children’s 
art, primitive art, and degenerate art.* Figures with 
heads too large and bodies too small and figures that are 
taller than the towers and keeps of castles alongside 
them, are also seen on pictures from the Middle Ages. 

Rosen shows that errors such as are most frequently 
seen in children’s drawings still appear in the art of the 
early Renaissance—human figures represented too large 
relatively to their surroundings, houses, trees, mountains. 
On Giotto’s picture, ““ The Pope’s Dream ”’, St. Francis 
is almost as tall as the tower of the Lateran Basilica, 
and he would not be able to pass through the church 
door, as his height is half as great again as the door. 

The same causes are at work here as in*children’s 
drawing, namely, a want of general view and synthetic 
power. In primitive folk-art, likewise, that which is 
interesting and meaningful is particularly emphasized. 
Rouma gives us some example of this. In a Bushman’s 
drawing of a fight between Bushmen and Kaffirs, the 
latter are represented as of gigantic stature compared 
with the Bushmen, probably as an expression of the 





1 Luquet, Joc. cit., p. 62. 
2 Rouma, loc. cit., pp. 177 et seq.; Krétzsch, loc. cit., p. 82. 
"Ricci, Joc. cit. p. 29. * Rosen, loc. cit., pp. 9 et seq. 
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importance ascribed to the hereditary enemies of the 
race. Another Bushman’s drawing shows a man fighting 
with a wild animal of greatly exaggerated size. Rouma 
also mentions a picture by Fra Angelico, in which St. 
Peter addressing the people is represented ; the Apostles 
Peter and Paul are giants among a race of pigmies.? 


MOVEMENT 


One of the weakest points in children’s drawing is 
the representation of movement and action. The first 
formule for human beings and animals are stiff and 
expressionless, with rigid bodies and stiff, immovable 
limbs. The child’s attempts to express posture and 
gesture appear gradually, but development in this respect 
is slow and difficult, and only the more gifted children 
get so far as to be able to show gestures and actions more 
or less satisfactorily. 

Rouma investigated the child’s power of representing 
motion in the case of a number of children, whose exer- 
cises in drawing he followed very carefully for at least 
a couple of years. He distinguishes four stages in the 
child’s representation of motion. 

At the first stage the child shows all persons in a neutral 
position. They are all alike and have the same stereo- 
typed expression. The child nevertheless often imagines 
that they are performing certain actions, and describes 
these with words and gestures. 

At the second stage, the child represents a partial 
motion in the form of a connection. For example, he 
lengthens the arm of a person by a line drawn to another 
person or thing, which are the objects of the action. 
The arm thereby becomes disproportionately long, 
particularly when the connecting line, as frequently 
happens, is added after the drawing is finished. Thus, 
a little girl represents a boy plucking apples by drawing 
a line from the hand of the boy to the tree. 

At the third stage, the child attempts to represent 

1 Rouma, Joc. cit., p. 78, footnote; p. 248. 









independent partial movements of single persons or 
animals, that is to say, not as in the second stage between 
two persons, etc. Children attempt to reproduce move- 
ments as they have actually seen them, for example 
those of a man walking or clapping his hands, or looking 
up to the sky, etc. 

At the fourth stage, the child endeavours to give a 
complete representation of posture, motion and actions 
in their totality. When children have finally opened 
their eyes to motion, they continually observe it in their 
surroundings and take great care to reproduce it correctly, 
so that they are frequently successful in representing 
motions and actions correctly and characteristically.1 

Margaret’s first attempt to represent an action is her 
drawing of the little girl swinging at the age of 4; 3, 21. 
We see the little girl on the swing, it is true, but arms 
and legs stick out beyond it stiffly and rigidly. The 
motion is only expressed in words. At 4; 6, she drew 
a boat and then said: ‘‘ The fjord is going over it,” 
whereupon she represented the wave motion by circular 
scribble. The next attempt is her drawing of God 
carrying a soul up to Heaven, in which God’s extended 
arm indicates the action of carrying up (at 4; 8, 22). 
The drawing of a little girl climbing up a staircase into 
Heaven, which was done about the same time, is quite 
formalized and shows no attempt at representing motion. 
On the other hand, in the drawing “a country house ”’ 
at 5; 11, a man walking towards the house is shown. 

In the picture ‘“‘all the dolls are tobogganing’”’, at 
5 II, 13, she indicates, it is true, that the dolls are 
holding the toboggan rope but the hands are still formal- 
ized and drawn with outspread fingers. In her street 
picture at 6; 0, 3, progress in the representation of 
motion is to be seen. Two ladies, each pushing a peram- 
bulator, are grasping with their hands the handles of 
their perambulators, and a little girl is walking alongside 
one of the perambulators and holding on to it with one 


1 Rouma, loc. cit., pp. 86 et seq. 
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hand. A hand holding something is now represented 
for about a year as a small dense circular scribble. At 
6; 1, 20, Margaret drew a sitting figure for the first time 
__““ Mother with Margaret on her lap”. Mother has her 
arms round Margaret and folds her hands in a circular 
scribble. At 6; 2, 3, Father, Mother and Margaret are 
sitting on a sleigh. 

A drawing of seated figures is very difficult for children. 
None of the other five children, whose drawings were 
observed up to the age of six years or longer, ever repre- 
sented persons seated. Simonne still showed them 
stretched out straight in carriage or boat at the age of 
nine. Lena Partridge, who had some hundred school 
children of various ages draw a sitting model, reports 
that the younger children drew a figure standing upright, 
as though they had simply not seen the one sitting down.! 
Of 1,401 formalized drawings of a seated figure, Kerschen- 
steiner found 815 which had not taken notice of the 
sitting position.2. F. Rosen points out that even Italian 
painters in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries still 
frequently had difficulties with the correct representations 
of sitting or recumbent figures. “In the middle of the 
fifteenth century Antonio del Pollajuolo tried in vain 
to draw a seated figure, ‘ Prudence ’, in the Uffizi Gallery 
in Florence. The legs bent at the knees are fairly correct, 
but the body is standing, and not sitting.” * 

At 6; 3, 1, Margaret, in her picture of the girl swinging 
and two little girls standing beside her waiting, repre- 
sented posture and motion fairly characteristically by 
means of her simple line technique. On a drawing at 
6; 8, 20, we find three pictures of a girl with a broom. 
On one of these the girl has set the broom to the floor 
and is scrubbing with it. On the other she has just 
dipped it in a pail, and is holding it up so that the water 
drops off it; in the third she is carelessly shaking the 


1Lena Partridge, loc. cit., p. 175. 
2 Kerschensteiner, Die Entwicklung, etc., p. 34. 
3 F. Rosen, Joc. cit., p. 15. 
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om, so that the water is being sprinkled on tables 


and chairs, The motions are remarkably well observed 


and represented, although the arms are still simple lines 
and the hand holding the broom a circular scribble. 

Especially rapid progress in the drawing of posture 
and motion was reserved for Margaret's eighth year, 
She drew standing and sitting figures, also in back view ; 
the representation of a girl sitting at a piano with her 
back turned to the spectator is not successful, for the 
figure is standing in front of the piano-stool. In“ Karen’s 
Birthday Party ”’, some of the little girls sitting on stools 
with their backs turned are comparatively correctly 
drawn. She also began to draw figures bending down, 
for example, a little girl with a watering can bending 
over flowers to water them. She was able to represent 
fairly truly, though formalized, the most various motions, 
persons walking, the pushing action of a person with a 
push-sleigh, running figures, and persons carrying out 
various actions. : 

Giinther began at about the age of 5 to express move- 
ment. On one of his sea-pieces, a man is standing on 
a hill on the sea-shore and fishing. On another, an 
Indian is holding a rope to which a diver is hanging. 
At 5; 6, he surprises us with a well-executed drawing of 
a monkey, hanging with both hands on to a ring and 
swinging. The figure bending forward of St. Nicholas 
with his sack on his back, at 5 ; 84, is well observed and 
reproduced. His drawing of a rider, at 6; 4, is not so 
good ; the fingers holding the reins are indicated, but 
the arm is missing and the foot, although in the stirrup, 
has no connection with the body.1 

In the case of Walther-Heinz, we find only a few 
attempts during the first six years to represent motion. 
At 4; 8, we have a steersman holding the tiller of his 
ship; at 5; 4, a captain shooting with a cannon; at 
55 5,a locomotive driver holding the wheels of the steer- 
ing apparatus ; the movement is everywhere given simply 

1Stern, loc. cit., pp. 13, 19, 24, 29. 
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by leading the lines of the arms to the point where they 
are supposed to be taking hold.* 

Bubi’s drawings, also, do not afford us many examples 
of the representation of motion. At 54, Papa and 
Bubi are going out for a walk hand in hand, while Mama 
is waving from the window with a gigantic hand larger 
than her whole body. At 5; 9, he drew the Easter 
Hare running towards Bubi with a basket in its fore-paw, 
and a man rowing a boat with one oar, sitting sideways.? 

Ekki, at 4; 7, drew ‘a man running”, the fact being 
represented by the position of the legs; at 4; 11, 
“Mama, Regina and Ekki dancing”, they are standing 
in a row and holding one another’s hands. At 5; 2, a 
woman pushing a perambulator.*® 

Simonne drew, at the early age of 3; 4, 13, a lady 
carrying a basket, the fact being indicated by the 
lengthening of the arms towards the rounded form indica- 
ting the basket. This was an imitation of a drawing 
by her father having the same subject. At 3; 7, 20, 
she said of a man drawn in a house, that he was “ going 
out’, although this is in no way indicated by the draw- 
ing. At about 5; 0, Simonne began to draw human 
figures, walking in the street, sitting at table, travelling 
in a carriage, without any indication in their posture or 
gestures. From the age of 5 ; 5 onwards, Simonne often 
pays attention in her drawing to actions. At 5; 5, 4, 
she drew a shop, with a lady going in and asking for a 
doll. She is turning to the shop-girl who appears here 
for the first time. She appears for the second time as 

going and fetching the doll, for the third time paying 
for the lady at the cash-desk, for the fourth time handing 
the lady the parcel with one hand and the change with 
the other. Finally, we see the lady in the street with 
the parcel in her hand.° 

Luquet points out that the persons performing the 

1 Dix, Joc. cit., pp. 85, 88, 89. 

2Scupin, loc. cit., 2, pp. 190, 210, 258, 262. 


#8 Krétzsch, loc. cit., p. 81. 4 Luquet, Joc. cit., p. 122, Fig. 39. 
5 loc. cit., p. 65, Fig. 368. loc. cit., p. 207, Fig. ies 








actions are represented in various positions, but the 
setting of the scene remains unchanged, and he reminds 
us that this is also to be seen in primitive folk-art. The 
place, the scenery, and everything which is unalterable, 
is only represented once, whereas the actors, and every- 
thing which changes, is repeated several times.!_ Rouma 
gives similar examples from children’s drawings.* Rouma 
and F. Rosen also mention that similar cases are to be 
found in early Italian and Flemish paintings. Rosen 
refers to Ghirlandajo’s picture of the ‘‘ Adoration of the 
Shepherds in Bethlehem ’”’, where we see the procession 
of Wise Men from the East approaching along the road, 
and hence the events of the 24th of December, and the 
6th of January, are shown on the same picture.® 

Simonne’s drawings, which were observed up to her 
ninth year, express movements and actions of the 
most various descriptions. Persons promenading, riding, 
driving, cycling, fishing, flying in an aeroplane, pushing 
a perambulator, carrying an umbrella, stick or basket, 
children playing, skipping, hitting a ball, etc. But her 
figures are always stiff and formalized, and the actions 
which are being carried out are usually represented by 
simple juxtaposition, by bringing the hand or the whole 
figure in contact with the object in question. 

A seated figure does not appear; even at 8; 8, 
Simonne drew people, supposed to be sitting in a boat, 
horizontally across the seat, or more correctly under it, 
as the seat is visible across the figure. Now and then, 
however, we find attempts to represent “ partial, in- 
dependent motions” (Rouma), arms bent or raised 
upwards, feet walking, etc. 

Now and then a peculiar representation of motion 
appears in children’s drawing. In Margaret’s case this 
already appeared at 2; 0, 18. When she had finished 
her drawing of a flag, she made a quick stroke away 
from the flag and said: ‘There goes the flag.” The 


1 Luquet, loc. cit., p. 207, footnote. * Rouma, loc. cit., PP. TOI et segs 
3 Rosen, loc. cit., p. 23. 4Luquet, loc. cit., Fig. 1663. 
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line was therefore intended to represent the motion in 
itself, Stern relates a similar fact of Giinther at the 
age of 4. He wished to represent on a drawing, by 
closing a curtain, that darkness had come, and “ passed 
his pencil over the paper with an energetic stroke from 
top to bottom as if he were pulling the cord of a curtain ”’. 
No misunderstanding was possible, it was not the cord 
itself, but the action of drawing it, which was to be 
expressed by the motion of the drawing pencil in a 
similar direction.1 Miss Shinn tells us concerning her 
little niece Ruth that she drew a watch with a hand, 
and then said, “It goes round like that,” drawing 
a circle to express the motion.*? A fourteen-year-old 
boy represented the rapid motion of the screw on his 
aeroplane by drawing a dense mass of spiral lines.* 
Barnes reports of a boy that he represented “ Johnny- 
Look-in-the-air ’ looking after the swallows by drawing 
a line from his eyes up to the swallows. Rouma 
mentions similar observations. °® 

Parallels from folk-art can be found even for this 
comparatively rare characteristic of children’s drawing. 
In the Harnevi Church in Uppland, for example, there 
is a fresco, in which we see, among other figures, a worldly 
man, apparently deep in prayer. His thoughts, however, 
are turned towards the goods of this world. In the 
picture, the path of his thoughts is shown by lines which 
issue from his mouth, one to his strong-box, others to 
his clothes, his well-appointed table, and his cask of 
wine. ® 

Otherwise, children’s drawings and folk-art differ very 
greatly in their mode of representing movement. Under- 
standing how to represent motion is above all things a 
matter of close observation and well-learned skill, and 
both of these are to be found only in a small degree in 
the case of children, but very highly developed in the 


1Stern, Joc. cit., pp. 7, 9: 2 Brown, Joc. cit., pp. 23 et seq. 


3 Rouma, loc. cit., p. 104. 
4 Barnes, A Study on Children’s Drawings, p. 460. 
5 Rouma, Joc. cit., p. 104. 6 J. Ottosen, Vor historie, 2, p. 22. 
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VELOPMENT AND PSYCHOLOGY 
case of savages. Hence the latter are often able to grasp 


and reproduce motion with astounding fidelity to nature, 
The oldest folk-art known to us, the palzolithic, begins, 


however, similarly to that of the child, with a formalized - 


representation of animals, having only two stiff, stick- 
like legs without feet, devoid of any indication of motion.1 


COLOUR 


In works on the theory of art, laws such as “ there 
are no such things as lines’, or “‘in the beginning was 
the coloured surface”, may be upheld. As _ regards 
children’s drawing, the rule must read : “‘ in the beginning 
was the line’’. All children begin with lines and continue 
their drawing with colourless outline. 

The biographies also show us that children in the early 
years, even when they have colours to hand, prefer to 
draw colourless outlines. Margaret had a red and blue 
pencil beside her, and watched me use them every day 
for drawing and colouring. But she usually took up an 
ordinary lead pencil to draw with, and only exceptionally 
did she scribble or draw outlines with red or blue. The 
only drawings really carried out in colour before she 
went to school are her ornament at the age of 4; 6, 3, 
her decorative flowers in red and blue at 5; 8, 20 and 
5; 9, 6, and her flag drawings, at 6; 3. At first, she 
used colour, as do almost all children, for decorative 
purposes. Her first drawing in natural colour, or as 
Levinstein calls it, ‘local colour”, is her flag drawn 
from the model, and this was her only one before she 
went to school. Only when she was given coloured 
pencils at school and taught to use them, were her draw- 
ings coloured to a greater extent, but still only sparsely. 
Even in her seventh year, although she always had 
coloured pencils available, she usually made pencilled 
drawings when it was not a matter of a school drawing, 
and even when she coloured them, she only did it very 
sparingly. It was only in her eighth year that colour 

1Hanna Rydh, loc. cit., p. 130. 
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came into its own, and then she proceeded to carry out 
her free drawings with coloured pencils as a rule, more 
rarely with water-colours. For the most part she used 
colour naturalistically, as ‘‘ local colour’’, but now and 
then she also allowed herself some freedom in order to 
get a stronger decorative effect. Thus, she drew for 
preference green curtains which she had certainly never 
seen in reality; curtains, dresses, and other materials 
are often represented in colours, these being the finest 
and most brilliant she could find, and put on in a peculiar 
stippling which she had invented herself (page 99). 
Altogether, her drawings of the eighth year bear witness 
to a sense of colour and a delight in it. 5 
Simonne’s drawings also were for a long time without 
colour, although from the time when, at the age of 
3; 10, 12, she drew the outline of a man with red ink 
and blue pencil, she knew very well that she could find 
on her father’s writing-table all that she needed for 
drawing red and blue lines. She only occasionally made 
coloured outlines. Her first representation of “local 
colour’ is the scribbled indication of a blue sky at the 
age of 4; 8, 8. It was not until about her sixth year 
that she used colour and used it partly decoratively, 
partly naturalistically, and often in both ways in the 
same drawing.! For example, at 5; 4, 5, she drew a 
Tricolour, but not with equal strips of red, blue and 
white. Instead she put red in the middle, blue on both 
sides of it, and the white on the side most distant from 
the staff. At 5; 11, 3, she gave a flower realistic colours, 
made the roots brown, the leaves green, and the blossom 
yellow. At 7; 7, 20, she drew a lady, whose dress was 
decorated with colours, broad blue, brown, yellow, green, 
and rose-coloured stripes. In her hands the lady is 
carrying a basket, through which can be seen, in carefully 
chosen naturalistic colours, two green pears, a piece of 
rose-coloured meat, four red apples, four brown potatoes, 
two yellow oranges, and a red carrot with green leaves.? 


1 Luquet, loc. cit., pp. 219 et seq. * loc. cit., pp. 219 et seq. 












Stern reports that Giinther already had in his fourth 
year great receptivity for colours and combination of 
colours. He noticed and admired spontaneously the play 
of coloured lights and colours in the landscape, in flowers, 
butterflies and so on. The activity of his interest in 
colour became particularly lively at the beginning of his 
sixth year. Besides chalk and lead pencil, the boy had 
coloured pencils available, which he used both to beautify 
his own productions as well as to fill in printed black 
and white outlines.! Walther-Heinz, to judge by the 
pictures reproduced, drew for the most part colourless 
outlines, although he too always had coloured pencils 
available. It is said of him at the age of 4; 4, that he 
coloured catalogue pictures industriously with coloured 
pencils. At 5; 4, he was given a box of water-colours, 
and then liked painting houses and trees with it, and 
colouring copies. Bubi, although he is said to have 
had coloured pencils to hand, did not colour his draw- 
ings. Ekki does not seem to have used any colours for 
drawing. 

From the biographical studies, therefore, it must be 
concluded that children, in their first five or six years, 
prefer to represent the general form of objects by colour- 
less outlines. At about the age of six they begin to 
carry out their drawings in colour more frequently. 

As regards school-children, according to Levinstein’s 
observations they prefer to draw with coloured pencil 
and water-colours when they can get them. Only a few 
children then prefer lead pencil. The outline is drawn 
in lead pencil and filled in with colour.* 

The first use of colour is made in a formalized and 
decorative manner. Outlines are filled with strong colour 
without reference to the actual appearance of the object, 
Naturalistic colours can, however, already be found in 
the formula period, objects being given in the natural 
local colour, the colour corresponding to the real appear- 


1 Stern, loc. cit., pp. 17, 30. 2 Dix, loc. cit., pp. 68, 83, 87. 
3 Levinstein, loc. cit., pp. 31, 32. 
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ance of the object seen from close to. A tree-trunk is 
painted brown, the leaves green, and so on, It is only 
very late, and rarely without being told, that the child 
goes so far as to represent natural colours and colour 
perspective.? 

The most ancient folk-art begins, like that of a child, 
with lines and outlines. The earliest known cave pictures 
are outline drawings, the lines of which are engraved 
or drawn in red or black colour. Here, asin the drawing 
of children, the lines are first painted, and only later is 
the surface inside the outline coloured. “‘ The colour 
which begins close to the thick outline, is spread more 
and more over the whole figure of the animal. Some- 
times the whole body of the animal is hatched in colour, 
and later fully painted.” The next colour period also 
of children’s drawing finds its parallels in early folk- 
art. Colour is used, as by the child, to paint in surfaces 
in single colours within the outline, and is then as in 
the child’s case, ‘“‘ local colour’ without light and shade 
or atmospheric perspective. Examples of this are found 
in paleolithic, Assyrian and Egyptian art, in Greek 
Vase painting, in the Middle Ages, and to some extent 
also in the art of the early Renaissance.* 


ORNAMENT 


It is a quite general observation that we seek in vain 
in the earliest drawings of children for genuine, self- 
invented ornament, Narrative drawing appears, accord- 
ing to all observations, earlier than decorative, which, 
as Biihler thinks, usually occupies a place only after the 
sixth year.* Sully already draws attention to the feeble 
development of the esthetic sense in children.’ Dix 
found no ornaments in his son’s drawings of the first 
six years; we can scarcely follow Dix in speaking of 
decorative drawing when a flag or flowers are shown 


1 Levinstein, Joc. cit., p. 32. 

* Hanna Rydh, loc. cit., pp. 129 et seq. 

* Rosen, (oc. cit., pp. 7 et seq. 

* Buhler, Joc. cit., pp. 139, 140. 5 Sully, loc. cit., p. 318. 









ona balcony in colours. Giinther and Bubi, too, took 
no interest in ornament in the first six years, while Ekki, 





Fic. 131.—GiRt PLAYING Batt. MARGARET, 7 ; 10, 15. ORIGINAL IN 
CoLours. Dress AND Hatr-RIBBON BLUE, BALLS RED, YELLOW, 
GREEN AND BLUE. 1/1. 


who was gifted with an unusual sense of rhythm, already 
put zig-zag lines around his drawing for decoration at 


1 Dix, loc. cit., Pp. 95- 
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the age of three. He later showed an interest for orna- 
ment unusual with children; he drew dots, circles, 
ovals, zig-zag and wavy lines as frame or decoration 
for writing and pictures. Now and then he produced 
patterns—circles divided by lines with dots in the spaces, 
a coverlet with flower ornament, and so on.1 Simonne 
now and then also produced line patterns, for the only 
reason ‘‘ that they are pretty’, but Luquet points out 
that attempts at ornament in Simonne’s drawings only 
appear in very limited number and quite ephemerally.? 
We find in Margaret’s drawings primitive ornament at 
4; 6, 3, produced by drawing, ‘‘in order to make it 
pretty”, parts of a line of equal length alternately with 
red and blue pencil. At 6; 3, z, and 6; 4, 28, she 
drew strips of trimming for dresses. In the eighth 





Fic. 132.—Precz oF BoNE WITH ORNAMENT. FROM LAUGERIE- 
Bassz, DorDoGNE. OLD STONE AGE. (FROM REINACH.) 


year she gave dresses patterned edgings or, more fre- 
quently, patterns consisting of coloured dots. An 
example for this is seen in her “ girl playing ball” at 
7; 10, 15 (Fig. 131). The pattern on the dress is simple 
and invented by herself ; but similar cross-patterns, and 
also zig-zag lines and other simple geometrical ornaments, 
are often found in primitive folk-art (Fig. 132). Mar- 
garet’s doors, staircases and garden fences were also 
decorated with various patterns. Her picture “the 
Queen and the Court Ladies”’, at about 7; 10,15, shows 
a peculiar attempt at decorative art; the little figures 
placed on each side of the door and above the lintel 
are there ‘‘ to make it grand’, the door and the window 
have a more stately form than in ordinary houses, and 
1 Krétzsch, loc. cit., pp. 19 et seq., 35 et seq. 


2 Luquet, /oc. cit., pp. 166 et seq. 
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the chairs of the Court Ladies are decorated with balls. 
Similar little figures were used in one of Margaret's 
drawings at about this time to decorate the frame of 
a mirror. 

Biihler points out, that one can well imagine theoreti- 
cally a transition from scribbling to ornament alongside 
the usual transition from scribbling to representation. 
“Tf the beginnings of scribbling are really practised as 
we have assumed, from motor pleasure in play, the transi- 
tion from this to the most primitive ornamental drawings 
may be called but a short step. Fundamentally, nothing 
more is necessary at the beginning than a direction of 
interest and play pleasure to the products of this activity, 
to the lines themselves.” 1 Biihler takes the concept 
of graphical ornament in its very widest sense, ‘‘ so 
that all graphic forms, which either have no function 
as drawing, or at least have not been produced for its 
sake, are to be included in the concept.” * 

The interest in lines for their own sake and the pleasure 
in playing with lines was, according to my observation, 
a chief motive for Margaret’s attempts to draw, from 
the very first stroke that she made. According to 
Biihler’s definition, therefore, her whole scribbling ‘con- 
sisted of ornament. His definition appears to me to be 
a little too comprehensive ; in any case, one must cer- 
tainly add to it, that the elements of form are to occur 
in rhythmic repetition, or to fill a space, and have been 
produced ‘‘ to make it pretty”. Even with this limita- 
tion, certain of Margaret’s scribbles might almost be 
pronounced to be ornaments, as when she filled a sheet 
of paper with long and regular zig-zag or spiral lines, 
or drew equally long pieces of zig-zag lines alternatively 
with red and blue pencil. In any case, the unquestion- 
able primitive ornament at 4; 6, 3, arose directly out 
of her scribbling. 

I made this observation in the case of another girl. 
At 4; 3, she drew a little girl in a fairly well developed 
2 Joc. cit., p. 138. 
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1 Bihler, loc. cit., p. 138. 
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formalized manner. Thereupon she scribbled zig-zag 
lines right across the whole dress and around it and 
explained that this was ‘‘ Nann”, that is to say, name, 
which again means the same as writing. “Like you 
write it in the book,” she said, “ it’s to make it grand.” 
Here again we meet with primitive ornament, which 
likewise has the meaning of writing. It is just this 
kind of scribble, really only a shortened and vertical 
wavy scribble, that develops in Margaret’s drawing 
gradually into the first real writing. Ornament as well 
as writing can therefore develop, in the child’s drawing 
directly from scribbling as a common origin. 

Biihler observes in connection with his above-mentioned 
theory, that the ornament of primitive races might have 
developed directly from a play with lines similar to 
children’s scribbling, or also from lines and form-elements 
produced by chance during the work of making useful 
objects, from the scratches produced in rock during the 
grinding of a stone axe, from lines scratched with a 
knife in wood, from finger-prints in clay, during model- 
ling, and so on. Whether representative drawing, or 
ornament, is the original form of the art of primitive 
races, is a very controversial question. Some investi- 
gators have maintained that all ornaments arose from 
the stylized drawing of objects or motives from nature. 
It has been pointed out that representative drawing, 
and above all highly skilful representation of animals, 
was pre-eminent in paleolithic times ; ornament, on the 
other hand, in the subsequent neolithic period. T. Wilson 
rejects this theory and draws attention to the presence 
of geometric ornament in paleolithic art as well. It 
consisted of parallel lines, sometimes crossed, sometimes 
running in various directional zig-zag lines, x-shaped 
lines, wavy lines, and similar geometrical patterns. He 
maintains that paleolithic models were repeated again 
and again in the Neolithic and Bronze Age ; they were 
varied and developed further, but up to the end of the 

1 Buhler, Joc. cit., p. 139. 





IND For 
ric period and beginning of the historic, 
advance was made beyond simple geometrical ornament.? 
Later investigators have also shown that purely geo- 
metrical ornaments arise independently in the earliest 
art, and are to be found alongside pictorial representa- 
tion; but ornament may also, but much more rarely, 
be developed by stylization.* 
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1T. Wilson, The Prehistoric Art, pp. 412, 418, 419. 
2 Hoernes-Menghin, Urgeschichte dei bildenden Kunst in Europa, 
pp. 28 et seq., 574, 654, 194, 195- 
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CHILDREN’S DRAWING AS AN EXPRESSION OF 
THEIR MENTAL DEVELOPMENT 


From the point of view of psychology, the study of 
children’s drawing has quite particular interest. An 
uninterrupted series of a child’s spontaneous drawings 
gives, as it were, a psychographic representation of the 
growth of the child’s mind during the time when it was 
still developing freely and naturally, without any kind 
of compulsions from school or instruction. It may be 
objected, it is true, that the mental process behind the 
child’s drawing is a special and peculiar one, so that 
no conclusion can be arrived at concerning general 
mental development from an examination of the drawing. 
The fact that this objection does not hold good is shown 
by the wide parallelism that can be proved to exist 
between the child’s drawing and its speech, its formation 
of concepts and its thinking. 

Just as the child commences its drawing with a mean- 
ingless scribble of useless lines and forms endlessly 
repeated, so speech begins with meaningless and repeated 
babbling of sounds and syllables. The scribbling period 
in the child’s drawing corresponds to the babbling in 
its talk. Both for drawing and speech, the child at 
first can find only formalized expressions. Just as the 
child indicates a human figure by means of a simple 
formalized outline, a circle, so does it express the whole 
sense of a sentence such as “I want to sit on Mother’s 
knee” by the single word “ Mother”. It enlarges its 
human formula with a new characteristic: two lines 
as legs—it adds to its sentence formula a new word : 
“Mother sit’. Just as the child draws single persons 
and objects fragmentally and without connection, so it 
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places single principal sentences in loose connection one 
beside the other. It gradually enriches its drawings 
with new detailism and adds to them situations and 
landscapes ; it enlarges its sentences with new parts of 
sentences and word forms, and connects them by various 
conjunctions, but a child’s language, like its drawing, 
has a formalized character, taken as a whole, even into 
the school age. 

Many parallels may also be found between the child's 
drawing and its formation of concepts. Just as a child’s 
first concepts are primal concepts, which comprehend in 
the same word a series of different things, so also we may 
say that it uses primal formule in its drawing, a formula 
for all animals, one for all sorts of trees, and so on. 
Primal concept and primal formula have both too large 
a scope and too little content, they are badly defined 
and poor in points of differentiation. The primal formula, 
like the primal concept, also gradually differentiates 
itself, it gains a distinctive content and is correctly 
limited. The child’s first concepts are often uncertain, 
they appear and disappear again, and the same is true 
in its drawing. It acquires a fairly good human formula, 
but is not able to retain it, soit degenerates into scribbling. 
A second formula appears and disappears, and so on. 
At times it gives its human figures hair, teeth, ears and 
other features, which are omitted again after a short 
time. Investigations concerning the child’s formation 
of concepts have shown that it acquires, as a rule, certain 
general and comprehensive concepts, such as trees, 
flowers, before it has learned to distinguish single trees 
and single flowers, just as in drawing it expresses all 
trees and all flowers by the same formula. This does 
not mean to say that the child has formed comprehensive 
logical general concepts, but rather that it is deficient 
in experience, and in capacity for correct analysis and 
synthesis. In a given case, “ flower’? may be applied 
also to a tree on account of chance points of likeness, 
or the other way round, just as a child when drawing 
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often uses the same formula, a circular scribble and a 
straight line, to indicate a tree or a flower. Conversely 
it also happens that the child’s formula represents no 
generally comprehensive concept, but is limited to a 
single definite mental picture. Thus Margaret’s first 
human formula does not stand for the human figure 
generally ; she sees only Mama or sometimes Margaret 
herself in it. In the same way also, the child’s concepts 
are often limited to single definite individual ideas. 
The child’s concepts are at first poor, and later richer, 
in content, like its formalized drawings. In children’s 
drawing, as in children’s thinking, a characteristic want 
of connection is revealed. Just as the child when draw- 
ing places objects in a row, detached, and without deeper 
and closer relation, so the placing side by side of concepts 
is one of the most general characteristics of its thinking. 
The want of power of abstraction, of penetrating analysis, 
of richer or more manifold synthesis appear both in the 
drawing and in the thinking of a child.? 

In drawing, as in the child’s power of forming images, 
progress is found to be from simple mental images to 
compound, from the formalized and incomplete to one 
more true to appearances, from the general and indefinite 
and the individually indefinite through intermediate 
stages to the more definite, from the few to the many, 
from the isolated to the connected, from chance con- 
nections to those dominated by a leading idea. 

The development of children’s drawing before the 
school years, assuming that they are given no teaching 
or other direct influence, may be regarded as an example 
of a natural process of learning. Spontaneous drawing 
teaches us how a child, growing up in civilized life, learns 
something by itself, how it unfolds its powers, what 
it takes from its surroundings and what it seeks and 
takes from other persons, who of course should not 
force anything upon it. 


1Cf. Helga Eng, Abstrakte Begriffe im Sprechen und Denken des 
Kindes. 
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If we consider children’s drawing as expression of a 
natural process of learning, we find that its chief charac- 
teristics can be described as imitation and self-expression 
repetition and new acquisitions. . 

All investigators have found that the beginnings of 
children’s drawing depend upon imitation, and that 
imitation also plays an important part in its further 
development in this respect. The child copies the draw- 
ings of others and its own drawings, it imitates its mental 
pictures of objects and its mental pictures of the pictures 
of objects. It imitates the drawing movements of 
others, and when drawing its own movements. The use 
of the materials and means is also imitation. 

A copy acts on well-endowed children not only as a 
motive for repeating it, but likewise as a spur to self- 
expression. The child’s scribbling is spontaneous, for 
it has never seen a model for this peculiar wavy scribbling. 
The development of its scribbling is an unfolding of 
itself, although imitation may play a certain part, for 
example, as in the transition to circular scribbling. The 
various phases are passed through without any inter- 
ference from its environment. When a child puts a 
circle and two lines together and calls this ‘‘ Mama”’, 
we meet with a creative act, although imitation plays 
its part. Without being asked or instructed, and without 
having seen. others drawing, the child develops its art 
over a period of years, it practises voluntarily, takes up 
new motives, commences to “ compose ”’ pictures, acquires 
the most important points of perspective representation, 
and so on. The child teaches itself of its own free will. 
The child does not take impressions from its environ- 
ment passively; it makes a selection and works them 
over, and when they again appear represented in its 
drawing, they bear the impress of the child’s mind. We 
are dealing here not only with imitation but with self- 
expression. 

Repetition and novelty are the two other main charac- 
teristics in the development of the child’s drawing. It 
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repeats its wavy scribble endlessly in the first few months ; 
it acquires new forms of scribble and repeats them a 
hundred times ; in the same way it repeats its formalized 
drawings. At the beginning, so long as the child only 
has a few motives and practised forms of drawing, 
repetition plays the greater part; then new motives 
begin to appear continually, and are repeated. They 
gradually become more complete by repetition, and 
acquire new detail; even older children still repeat 
their drawings, although not so often as when younger, 
perhaps only three, four or five up till ten or twelve 
times. The child thus gradually devotes more time to 
the acquirement and execution of new motives, and less 
time to repetition, which, however, still sometimes plays 
an important part, also in the form of free scribbling 
practice. Repetitions serve to practise the act of draw- 
ing, which can then be performed more quickly, and 
economy of energy takes place, which is applied to new 
progress, the mastery of new motives or new details. 

A curious phenomenon, which much surprises the 
observer, is the apparently planned and purposeful 
practice, even in the child’s first years of life. Margaret 
practised circles and straight lines and drew her first 
human formula at 1; 10; she practised angles and 
rectangles and reached her goal of drawing a tram. 
I observed the same trait in her linguistic development ; 
when, for example, she had just acquired the use of the 
perfect and imperfect, she endeavoured to make use of 
these continually when speaking, so that one got the 
impression of intentional practice. Other biographies 
also indicate that the little artists are given to practising. 
In the earliest years practice and repetition are no doubt 
for the most part ideomotive, the mental picture of the 
movement produces the movement. Later on the latter is 
gradually carried out more consciously and independently. 
At 6; 4, 28, Margaret answered my question, as to how 
she had learnt to draw a certain motive, by saying “I 
practised it.” It is altogether not unlikely that we 
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should find with more careful study that little children 
observe and learn more consciously than we are inclined 
to suppose. 

The child takes impressions from its environment ; 
pictures and picture-books give it motives and models 
for its representation, the impulse comes to it from 
observing how others draw and write; it asks others 
to draw something for it, asks all sorts of questions 
about matters connected with its practice, in other 
words, it gets instruction through its own initiative. 

Although the child, therefore, imbibes a great deal 
from its surroundings, its drawing is nevertheless un- 
questionably the spontaneous unfolding of an inner 
bent. This is vouched for by the fact that the develop- 
ment of children’s drawing takes the same course in 
its main outlines in all countries, and hence it is the 
general mental development of human beings that is 
concerned in it. At the same time the child’s drawing 
is a true expression of its own individuality; Rouma 
rightly lays emphasis on the fact, that the ‘study of a 
child’s drawings would be a valuable contribution to 
our understanding of the child. 

: The child’s drawings testify to an imagination which 
is active and lively, although weak and planless. It 
ascribes sensible interpretations to the figures it produces 
with unhesitating daring and only the slightest indication 
of a likeness. It flits in chance associations from idea 
to idea, with only a slight hold on objective reality. 
Stern points out that it is a characteristic of the child’s 


imagination to jump from one thing to another, and 


that here is found the dividing line between the imagina- 
tion of the child and that of the artist.? 

: The child’s drawings witness to the development of 
its power of attention, which at first is not able to hold 
fast the mental pictures or to direct movement, but 
then becomes firmer, more comprehensive, and more 


1 Rouma, loc. cit., p. 21. 
2Stern, Psychologie der friihen Kindheit, 4th edition, p. 255- 
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intentional. The drawing indicates how the child’s 
power of observation and analysis develop, its capacity 
for thinking and power of judgment grow. 

We are able to read in its drawings how the child’s 
will becomes stronger, from simple, automatic, meaning- 
less movements up to compound, intentional and planned 
actions. 

They reflect the child’s feeling and interests. They 
tell us what it has at heart and what it finds meaningful 
and interesting. 

It is not possible to introduce at this point a discussion 
of the psychology of drawing in relation to the funda- 
mental theories of general psychology. The psychology 
of drawing might be introduced into the psychological 
system of Structural Psychology. According to this, 
mental development is the unfolding of an original 
totality in the form of a structure which grows con- 
tinually richer.! There is, however, also a surprising 
parallelism between psychology of drawing in its general 
outline and, for example, Janet’s teaching concerning 
automatism and higher synthesis. Janet regards synthe- 
tic activity as the fundamental function of the mind. 
According to him, the higher synthetic activity already 
appears in the most elementary psychical activity, that 
of perception ; it advances towards continually stronger 

and more complicated synthesis, to higher feelings, 
abstract thinking, judgments, voluntary action. Con- 
sciousness is always synthetic, creative ; and this appears 
in a special degree in the case of highly gifted persons, 
who create new syntheses—artistic, scientific, moral. 
“ But in its nature consciousness is always the same, 
and the child that has generated in consciousness any 
artistic or religious motion, no matter how small, for the 
first time, thereby becomes the originator of a discovery 
and of a creative act.” 

Beneath this higher activity there is another, auto- 


17, Krueger, “ Zur Einfthrung. Uber psychische Ganzheit ”’. 
Neue psychologische Studien, I, pp. 120, 121. 1926. 
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once formed, continue to exist, and their elements are 
held together in the order once produced. Higher 
synthesis creates, automatism conserves and repeats. If 
the creative activity of the spirit ceases, if it goes to 
rest too early, phenomena are no longer united to form 
new syntheses, and automatism rules. Development 
ceases and may pass into dissolution and degeneration.1 

Children’s drawing commences with automatic synthe- 
sis, and the higher synthesis is built upon this, gradually 
bringing the personal observations, mental images, 
feelings and will of the child to an increasingly com- 
plicated expression. Automatism always plays a part 
here, it repeats, practises, conserves. When the higher 
synthesis stands still, “goes to rest early’, which of 
course usually happens in the field we are considering, 
the oo of the child’s free drawing comes to 
an end. 


1G. Dumas, Traité de Psychologie, Tome II, pp. 1136 et seq. 
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Ir we compare children’s drawing and folk-art, we must 
first consider the oldest graphic art known to us. This 
belongs to paleolithic times (the Old Stone Age), and 
its traces have been mainly found in the caves of France 
and Spain. The men of the Old Stone Age were hunters 
and fishermen; they had no fixed dwellings and were 
probably at a very primitive stage of mental develop- 
ment. But on the walls and ceilings of the caves which 
served them as dwelling-places, on bones and horns of 
animals slain by them, artistic representations have been 
found of such vivacity and truth to nature, that they can- 
not but excite the greatest admiration (Figs. 133 and 134). 

The art of the child is first concerned with the repre- 
sentation of the human figure, folk-art with the represen- 
tation of animals.1 

In paleolithic pictures we find animals living at the 
time, mammoths, bison, reindeer, horses, ibex, and so 
on, and sometimes sea animals, such as seals, sea-lions 
and fishes, and also a few birds.?~ Human beings are 
rarely, and not so well represented. 

The engraving and painting on rock walls in Northern 
countries, of the Old Stone Age period, are of the same 
nature of paleolithic art. They likewise show mostly 
animals, particularly reindeer and elk, and in the same 
lively and characteristic fashion (Fig. 135).* 


11 we include the art of sculpture, folk-art really begins with the 
human figure, for a few little statuettes have been found belonging 
to the early Aurignac period—mostly female figures—which are taken 
to be the first start of artistic production. 

2S, Reinach, Repertoire de l’Art quaternaire. Hoernes-Menghin, 
loc. cit., pp. 116 et seq. 

3G, Hallstrém, “ Hallristningar i norra Skandinavien”, Ymer, 27, 
1907, and “‘ Nordskandinaviska hillristningar”, Fornvdnnen, 2, 3, 4, 
1907-1909. 
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Fig. 133.—DRaWING on Cave WALL In BLACK OUTLINE, FROM THE 
“ BLACK SALON” aT NIAUX ARIEGE, Bison. SEVERAL ARROWS, 


TWO OF WHICH ARE RED, ARE POINTING ATIT. (FROM CARTAILHAC 
AND BREUIL.) REPRODUCED FROM HANNA Rypu. 








Fic. 134.—REINDEER GRAZING. ENGRAVED ON REINDEER Horn IN 
THE OLD StonE AGE, FouND IN THE KESSLERLOCH IN THAY- 
INGEN, SWITZERLAND. 2/3. (FROM WILSON.) 
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H. Shetelig thinks that the twin art-forms are so 
essentially similar that it is difficult to imagine that 
they arose independently of one another; the only 
logically satisfactory explanation would be that this art 
was carried to Northern Europe 
while still living, in the latest 
paleolithic period, in Western 
Europe.? 

In the Neolithic and Bronze 
Ages, great changes took place in 
human life and art. Mankind fy. 135.—ENGRAVING 
ceased to be nomad, tilled the "0M THE STONE Acer. 

: 5 DRAWING OF A REIN- 
soil, kept domestic animals and  prer sy THE BRooK 
carried on industry. Religious Bota 1 Srop, NortH- 

. ‘ ERN Norway. (FROM 
and metaphysical notions came G. HaLisTR6M.) 
into existence. Art consisted in 
abstract geometrical ornament, used to decorate clay 
vessels, utensils, weapons and jewellery. We rarely meet 
with attempts to represent animals, human beings, or 
natural objects of any kind.* 

A naturalistic art similar to the Paleolithic is found 
among several primitive 
races at the present day, 
for example, the Bushmen 
(Fig. 136), the Eskimos, a 
few Indian tribes (Fig. 137) ; 
while on the other hand, 
many present-day savages 
are at a lower level in the 

Fic. 136.—ENGRAVING MADE BY matter of artistic repre- 

BUSHMEN ON A CLIFF. (FROM ‘ 

FRITSCH AND GROSSE.) sentation. 

As has been shown by 
several examples, children’s drawings have many features 
in common with primitive folk-art. No one can deny 
the correctness of this observation, but how far this 


1H. Shetelig, ‘‘ Norsk kunst i de eldste tider”’, Norsk kunsthistorie, 
I 


pots 
* Hoernes-Menghin, /oc. cit., pp. 192 et seq. 












parallelism goes, what its inward and outward causes are, 
and what conclusions may be drawn from it, are all con- 
troversial questions, and opinions are very much divided. 
In the affirmation of this parallelism, and in drawing 
bold conclusions from it, probably the one to go farthest 
is the German historian Lamprecht : “Three roads to 
further advance in human psychogenesis are open to us ; 
the history of civilization, ethnography, and child 
hology.”” 
Pot as three sciences, that of the history of civiliza- 
tion is the easiest to apply, since it has a comparatively 
trustworthy chrono- 
logy. 
The case of ethno- 
graphy is otherwise. 
‘x The numerous facts 
are usually not avail- 
able in chronological 
order, and if we con- 
sider the develop- 
ae neg Phd aeateeedtcaan.} ment of various races 
at a low level of cul- 
ture, no single means is known of finding out which of 
these races, relatively to the others, has progressed 
farthest or remained most backward. Here it appears 
to me that something could be done by means of 
child psychology. It is certain that the child’s mental 
development, at least in Europe and North America, 
passes through the same phases, and I believe we may 
regard it as certain that these phases will be found in 
the case of children all over the world. Some of these 
periods, particularly the more advanced, agree with the 
various stages of development known to us from eth- 
nology, or parallel with them. If we gain a knowledge 
of the phases of the child’s psychical development, it 
should be possible to apply the chronological results of 
child psychology to the ethnographic data, to “ historl- 
cize’”’ them, so to speak. 
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Apart from this first noteworthy service which child 
psychology can render to history, there is still another. 
By its aid we might learn those phases of human psycho- 
genesis for which ethnographic sources are either entirely 
wanting, or insufficient. 

“Clearly we ought to pay especial attention to the 
sources of child psychology most nearly corresponding 
to primitive historical sources. I am thinking, in the 
first place, of modelling and drawing.” “ A systematic 
study of children’s drawing would be of great use to us.” 1 

Rouma, as one of Lamprecht’s collaborators in collect- 
ing children’s drawings in large numbers, became aware 
that Lamprecht’s method gave scope for many mistakes 
and erroneous interpretations. This led him to concern 
himself with the comparative study of children’s 
drawings and folk-art, and he was led to the result that 
the great similarity between the two is more apparent 
than real. He points out that no present-day child, 
or adult of average ability, could produce drawings fit 
to compare with the art of the Stone Age, of the Bush- 
men, or of the Eskimos. On the other hand, it has been 
found that drawings collected by explorers and carried 
out at their request by average persons of savage peoples, 
are crude and formal, and in many ways like those of 
our own children: for example, the Koch-Griinberg 
drawings made by the Indians of Central Brazil. Rouma 
thinks that this is to be explained by the drawings 
preserved from paleolithic times having been executed, 
not by average persons, but by those of unusual artistic 
powers. These probably attained their high level, 
basing upon artistic tradition and construction, by 
practice ; we find their sketches and designs in the caves 
which they inhabited. The case of the Bushmen is 
similar, and the Eskimos, as we know, practise from 
early childhood. Their pictorial representations are 


1K, Lamprecht, ‘‘ Les dessins d’enfants comme source historique”, 
Communication and lecture, Bull. de l’ Académie royale de Belgique 
(classe des lettres, etc.), 9-10, pp. 461 et seg., 906. 

P.C.D. 2] 
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made by specialists, and hence cannot be compared with 
the products of an average primitive man unpractised 
in drawing, nor with those of average children, who draw 
because they see others drawing, or because they are 
put to it at school or in the Kindergarten, 

If we were to proceed to a classification as proposed 
by Lamprecht, it would lead us to assign a higher position 
to races at a lower level, such as men of the Stone Age, 
the Bushmen, and the Eskimos; while races actually 
at a more advanced cultural stage, practising agriculture, 
living in settlements, keeping domestic animals, engaged 
in industry, and having acquired metaphysical and 
abstract ideas, would be placed in a lower position as 
being less skilful artists. 

The primitive races which produce the best art are 
hunters, who have practised their visual and manual 
powers from childhood. The child’s drawings at the 
first stage bear the stamp of its visual and manual in- 
ability. If we try to compare here the products of 
graphic art, great differences are certain to appear. 

Similarities are only likely to be found in those aspects 
of drawing which depend upon the power of voluntary 
attention and abstraction. The work in both cases is 
always concrete, and if the understanding of perspective 
representation is brought into the comparison, insuper- 
able difficulties are met with. 

Rouma concludes that the artistic work of primitive 
races is so dependent upon environment, occupation, 
metaphysical ideas, and so forth, that a comparison with 
children’s drawings is impossible, and further, that the 
artistic production of a race cannot provide a sufficient 
foundation for the assessment of its level of culture.* 

M. Verworn attempts to explain the development of 
primitive art by a peculiar theory. The high-grade 
naturalistic art of the palzolithic period he calls physio- 
plastic, that of the neolithic and Bronze Age, ideoplastic ; 
the latter was formalized and abstract, and consisted 

1 Rouma, /oc. cit., pp. 243 et seq. 
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mainly of geometrical ornament. Verworn sees the cause 
of the transition from physioplastic to ideoplastic art in 
the idea of the soul. Starting from the idea of the soul, 
a quantity of religious ideas are developed, which soon 
rule the life of primitive races. “ This stage of naive 
theorizing, and weird and bizarre products of the imagina- 
tion, corresponds to ideoplastic art.” } 

As far as we know, thinks Verworn, the paleolithic 
hunter had no ideas of the soul and all connected there- 
with. He did not think about such things at all. He 
did not seek for anything behind phenomena. He knew 
nothing of metaphysics. He reckoned with what he 
saw. He was similar in every way to the Bushman.? 

We can find the same among savage tribes at the 
present time. All races, the whole life of which is ruled 
by religious ideas and notions of the soul, such as the 
Negroes, Indians, islanders of the Indian Ocean, have 
an ideoplastic art in an extreme degree. But in the 
case of the Bushmen, so long as they do not come into 
contact with more cultivated neighbours, religious ideas 
are, it would seem, entirely wanting. The art of the 
Bushmen is almost exclusively physioplastic.® 

The prehistoric and ethnographical facts thus lead to 
the same conclusions as physiological and psychological 
analysis—primitive art is physioplastic in the measure 
of a preponderant development of sense impressions ; 
it is ideoplastic to the extent to which the life of abstract 
and theoretical ideas has reached a higher development.‘ 
Art becomes divorced from reality, because along with 
theorizing and reflection concerning man and his environ- 
ment, an overdevelopment of the imagination, not so 
much of the memory, commences. This overplus of ideas, 
thinks Verworn, leads by psychological necessity to the 
single images becoming abstract. In a later work, 
Verworn sees the foundations of ideoplastic art less in the 
overabundance of ideas, than in increasing abstraction.5 


1Verworn, Zur Psychologie der primitiven Kunst, p. 726. 
* loc. cit., p. 726. S loc. cit., p. 727. 
"Toc. cit., p. 727. 5 Verworn, Ideoplastische Kunst. 








Verworn concludes that the child’s art cannot, as one 
might have expected from biogenetic law, be regarded as 
parallel with the physioplastic art of paleolithic times, 
but rather with the strictly ideoplastic art of the later 
age.? 

hs we shall see later, Verworn’s theory as applied to 
paleolithic art cannot be correct, but it may still hold 
ood for the transition from palolithic to neolithic art, 

Biihler objects that painters would be in a bad way if 
an abundance of ideas stood in the way of true repre- 
sentation. Most of the really great ones had, as a rule, 
an excess of mental images, and many of them painted 
chiefly from memory. Bihler points out that it is not 
at all necessary that such imaginative pictures be formal- 
ized and stylized, since there exists, alongside the 
imaginative power which stylizes, one which is true to 
appearances, and is psychologically more fundamental. 
Formalized drawing might arise without animism, and 
this is shown by children’s drawing, for no one would 
seek in them the expression of an animistic way of 
thinking. sigh 

Biihler, however, considers that Verworn is right in 
seeking for the cause of the transition from physioplastic 
to ideoplastic art in changes in the imaginative point of 
view, which in the case of drawing from memory plays 
as important a part as observation. It is not sufficient 
to point out that primitive races whose art 1s physio- 
plastic are hunters, with acute senses and great manual 
skill; other hunter races exist with a highly developed 
power of observation and manual dexterity, whose 
pictorial representations are quite as formalized and 
undeveloped as those of children. Bihler is inclined 
to ascribe to language and conceptual thinking a similar 
influence to that ascribed by Verworn to animism. 
Buhler considers the possibility that little children have 
at first mental pictures true to nature, but that they 
then become formalized and abstract under the influence 


1-Verworn, Zur Psychologie, etc., P. 724+ 
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of language.! In this section on the formalized drawing 
of children I have endeavoured to show that this cannot 
be the case, since the child’s imaginative life, and its 
speech, its drawing and other mental processes, are to 
begin with formalized and incomplete, and gradually 
develop greater perfection and truth to nature. The 
most ancient folk-art shows, as we shall see later, the 
same development. 

A kernel of truth may lie in the views of Verworn 
and Biihler. Even if Verworn lays too great a stress 
on the awakening of the idea of the soul, it is not im- 
probable that a growing aburidance of metaphysical and 
abstract ideas, of conceptual speaking and thinking, 
may contribute towards making artistic forms’ of ex- 
pression more abstract and less naturalistic. But it can 
only be a matter of a contributive, not a sole cause, for 
otherwise all folk-art would tend to become more formal- 
ized with increasing mental development, and the same 
would be true of children’s drawing, which should become 
more formalized with increase of age and growth of the 
power of abstract thought. But this is not the case. 
Nevertheless, it would not be unthinkable that impulses 
from the environment and an inherited capacity for 
abstract and conceptual thought might play a part and 
favour the formalized style in the child’s drawing. A 
contribution to the decision of this question would be 
gained by investigating whether children’s drawing 
among races having a high-grade naturalistic art, for 
example the Eskimos, is less formalized. Available 
investigations on this point are not sufficient, but there 
are certain observations which suggest a confirmation. 
Chamberlain reports the judgment given by Louisa 
McDermott concerning seven hundred and twenty draw- 
ings of Indian children : ‘' Indian children have a greater 
inborn talent for drawing than white children; they 
also develop earlier. This is shown in a better control 
over the motions of the hand.’’ Marguerite Gallagher 

1 Buhler, Joc. cit., pp. 181 et seg. 
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_ says concerning three hundred freely executed drawings 
of Indian children compared with those of white children 
at the same age: ‘‘ Their drawings have a greater content 
of life. There are more stories told in a corresponding 
number of other drawings.’’ 1 Louise Maitland obtained 
from a member of an Alaska expedition sixty-five draw- 
ings of Eskimo boys and girls under fourteen years of 
age; some of them had attended a school for several 
years, but none of them could read or write English. 
She says of these drawings that they showed a highly 
developed power of observation, for without it they 
could not be so characteristic. ‘‘ Everything in these 
drawings is full of life and motion. At the same time, 
we find the mistakes characteristic of children’s drawings, 
mixed profiles, confusion of plan and elevation, trans- 
parency, turning over.” 

The value of the observations here cited is difficult to 
judge without seeing the original papers ; they appeared 
in American journals in the nineties, and are no longer 
available. Louise Maitland’s investigations are noticed 
shortly in Levinstein’s book, where some of the drawings 
are also reproduced.? If.we may judge from this, the 
drawings of Eskimo children appear to be on a somewhat 
higher level than the formalized drawings of our own 
children. But it is not impossible that they are the 
product of a few gifted individuals. 

To judge by all available material, paleolithic artists 
must have worked from memory, but here also opinions 
are divided. Wilson thinks that they worked from the 
model. Wundt assumes that their drawing in the dim 
caves in which they lived must have been made from 
memory. ‘‘ At the primitive stage only art from memory 
exists.” 4 Primitive lamps, such as those found in the 
la Mouthe Cave, could certainly not have supplied a 
very bright light.* To produce such an art from memory 


1Chamberlain, loc. cit., p. 197. : < 

2 Levinstein, loc. cit., p. 77, Plates 68, 69. 3 Wilson, loc. cit., p. 412. 
4W. Wundt, Elemente dey Volkerspychologie, pp. 24, 25, 107. 

5 Hanna Rydh, loc. cit., pp. 66, 67. 
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the people of the Paleolithic Age must have had unusually 
intense visual images. Jaensch therefore supposes them 
to have possessed similar “‘ eidetic’” gifts to those found, 
in the case of youth. The ‘“‘eidetics’”’ have mental 
pictures intermediate between imagination and_per- 
ception, and these pictures may be quite as lively and 
definite as direct vision. Jaensch bases his view on the 
material collected by Lévy-Bruhl in his book, Les fonc- 
tions mentales dans les sociétés infériewres, and thinks that 
“it compels us to draw the conclusion that the sensual 
and imaginative world of savages is very close to the 
eidetic world of youth ’’.1 

It would be interesting to learn whether Jaensch 
was able to obtain from his eidetics drawings as 
naturalistic as those made by paleolithic artists, 
or at any rate more naturalistic than those of non- 
eidetics. 

The drawing of the average child can certainly not 
compare with that of adult primitive man, in spite of 
all points of contact. In looking through a book con- 
taining drawings of both, for example Levinstein’s, one 
can in most cases decide at the first glance whether a 
drawing originated from primitive folk-art or a present- 
day child. It has been asserted that primitive folk-art 
is on the same level as the drawing of the gifted child. 
But if we investigate the reproductions of gifted children’s 
drawings in Kik’s and Hartlaub’s studies, we find that 
the drawings of children, as long as they draw as children, 
always show, in spite of all their good points, signs of 
formalism, stiffness, and want of expression, seldom seen 
to the same degree in the drawings of primitive adults. 
The feature of distinction is above all the capacity for 
naturalistic reproduction of the outline, and particularly 
of motion. This is not only true of somewhat more 
advanced folk-art, but also of those of its products which 
are very primitive and nearest to the child’s drawing. 


1E. R. Jaensch, Uber den Aufbau der Wahrnehmungswelt, pp. 221 
6t seg., 241, 242. 
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Tn Fig. 138, the human figures are formalized. Arms 
and legs are but simple lines, three dots show eyes and 
mouth, and just as in the case of early children’s 
drawings, the nose is missing, but nevertheless the repre- 
sentation of the situation and action is full of life and 
movement ; one person is lying stretched out on the 
ground, another has just collapsed there, whilst two 
others are still in fighting and defensive positions. The 
animal drawing in this case, as usually in primitive folk- 
art, is better than the human figure. Other parallels 





Fic. 138.—Tue LENaPE STONE, FOUND IN PENNSYLVANIA. REPRE- 
SENTATION OF A MAMMOTH OR A MasTODON AND HuMAN BEINGS. 
Axsout 5/9. (FRomM WILSON.) 


to children’s drawing are seen in the sun with a face 
drawn in it, and the trees in feather formula. 

Even in drawings, made by older and gifted children, 
which may be quite as true to nature as good folk-art, 
there is generally something in the choice of the motive 
or in the execution which enables us to guess the product 
to be that of a child in civilized surroundings and not a 
primitive savage. A possibility of a mistake may exist 
when older and talented children treat objects closely 
connected with the life of primitive people, as in the case 
of Levinstein’s drawing by a fourteen-year-old boy of 
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Negro towns and an Indian camp.1 Another example is 
a picture of trench warfare made by a ten-year-old boy, 
concerning which Hartlaub says quite rightly that it 
reminds us of drawings of the Stone Age and the Bush- 
men.? 

Hartlaub also deals with the parallel problem. He 
thinks that only particularly gifted children can reveal 
what exists in every child. ‘‘ Our reproductions show 
that four-year-old children, given water-colours and 
brush in place of a lead pencil, are able to produce pictures 
which are almost purely optical. Among the many 
drawings which then follow up to the eleventh year of 
age, some show the most astonishing similarity to cave 
drawings of the Diluvial Age, and those of the Bushmen.” 
Hartlaub admits that the formula always precedes 
naturalistic representation in children’s drawing ; but he 
points out that it is impossible to deny the assumption 
that naturalistic paleolithic art may have passed through 
a period of scribble and formula, even if we can find no 
traces of it. He therefore adheres to the validity of the 
biogenetic law in the matter of drawing although not to 
the chronological sequence which it gives.* 

It is easy to understand that the astonishingly beautiful 
and naturalistic animal pictures from the best period of 
palzolithic art have attracted the attention of investiga- 
tors to a high degree. It is not, however, correct that 
no traces of a period of scribbling and formula are to be 
found. After investigating as exactly as possible all 
material from paleolithic art available to me, I have 
arrived at the conclusion that we can find both scribbling 
and formula in the oldest period of paleolithic art, the 
Aurignac, and also many formalized features in later 
periods. 

As a proof I reproduce here, alongside one another, a 
child’s scribbled drawings of human heads with indica- 
tions of body lines (Fig. 23) and the scribbled drawing 


1 Levinstein, Joc. cit., p. 155, Plates 52, 53. 
2 Hartlaub, Joc. cit., pp. 100, 16r. 3 foc. cit., Pp. 57, 58. 








the body (Fig. 139). The only difference between them 
is, as usual, that the child draws human beings, the 
Stone Age artist animals. But otherwise both drawings 
have exactly the same character. In both the heads 
are the best executed, the body lines are only indicated 
incompletely ; in both, figures are placed one over the 





Fic. 23.—Scripsre or Human Heaps witu Inpications or Bopy 
Linzs, FrRoM MarGAret’s DRAWING FRAGMENT. 2; 7, 20. 
Axsout 2/3. 


other, and woven together in a tangle of lines going in 
all directions without any definite orientation. 

Capitan and Peyrony assert that we may see in such 
a Stone Age drawing of the Aurignac period the very 
beginning of all art. This beginning is the same in the 


‘childhood of man as in that of mankind. These in- 


vestigators also point out that the indefinite and tangled 
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character of the drawings agrees with the mental life — 
of Aurignac man, which was probably but little 
differentiated. 

The second example, also from the Aurignac period, 
is a rhinoceros, engraved on a stone tablet. Here again 
we have the impression of scribbled practice of the 
animal form; figures cover one another to some extent, 
have no definite orientation, and are incompletely 





Fic. 139.—ENGRAVING OF ANIMAL Heaps with INDICATION OF Bopy 
Lines. FROM THE OLDEST PaL@oxitHic ART OF THE AURIGNAC 
Prriop, (FROM CAPITAN AND PEYRONY.) 


executed. Notice also some lines which have nothing 
to do with the figure, and are like the child’s wavy 
scribble, as it would look if cut in stone instead of 
scribbled with pencil (Fig. 140).? 

Cartailhac and Breuil report “an obvious scribble” 
(véritable gribowillage) from the Aurignac period in the 

1 Capitan et Peyrony, ‘‘ Les origines de l’art & l’aurignacien moyen ”, 
Revue anthropologique, 31, Pp. 99, 100 


® Capitan, Breuil, Peyrony. Reproduced from Hanna Rydh, loc. cit., 
p. 102. 
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Cave. On the walls or the roof a large number 
of tangled lines are engraved, and amongst this scribble 
we see primitive and more or less incomplete drawings of 
animals, horses, bison, and an elephant. In one place 
the soft clay of the cave roof has a tangle of lines drawn 
with the fingers, forming quite arbitrary and irregular 
loops and figures. Between these are animal forms, 
extraordinarily roughly executed and limited to the 
most elementary lines, but still such that one can clearly 
recognize the nature of the animal.! 

In the cave of Hornos de la Pena similar scribbles of 
the earliest paleolithic period are to be found (Fig. 141).* 





Fic. 140.—RHINOCEROS ENGRAVED ON A STONE SLAB IN THE TRILOBITE 
CAVE at Arcy-suR-CuRE, YonnE. (FRoM CAPITAN, BREUIL, 
AND PEyRony.) REPpRopUCcED FRoM HANNA RyDpu. 


Breuil found the same scribble mixed with primitive 
animal drawings in Altamira. As an example we give 
here a fragment showing, at the extreme left, a horse 
set vertically, with the want of definite orientation 
already referred to, and then a few lines which the authors 
interpret as an animal head with eyes, ears, and a portion 
of the line of the back ; at the top right.a horse with the 
line of the back indicated, a ¢étard of the animal world ; 
below this a few scribbled lines which are supposed to 

1Cartailhac et Breuil, ‘‘ Les peintures et gravures murales des 


cavernes pyrénéennes ’’, L’anthropologie, 21, 1910, pp. 137 et seq. 
‘loc. cit., p. 143. 
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have been made with a kind of tool having three grooves 
(Fig. 142).? 

Scribble and rudimentary animal figures, mostly 
horses, drawn in a formalized and incomplete manner, 
have also been found in other caves. Details such as 
eyes, ears and feet are often missing, and sometimes even 
the legs. All of this is supposed by authorities to date 
from the beginning of the Aurignac period.? 





Fic. 141.—ScRiBBLE ON WALL OF THE CAVE HorNos DE LA PENA. 
Op StonE AGE. (FROM CARTAILHAC AND BREUIL.) 


A similar mixture of scribble and more or less in- 
complete and formalized figures is also found, as we 
have seen, in children’s drawing. A striking similarity 
is shown, for example, by Margaret's drawing at I; 10, 5, 
which at the top right hand shows scribbling practice of 
straight lines and angles, and at the bottom on the left 
a formalized human figure (cf. p. 13). In this period 
of her drawing incomplete and formalized figures usually 


1 Cartailhac et Breuil, Joc. cit., pp. 144 etseqg. * Joc. cit., pp. 147, 148. 
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appeared in her scribblings, for example a flag-like Stjérdalen.? Some of them consist, according to G. 
shape, the outline of a flower, or a human formula. In Hallstrém, in a “‘ chaotic tangle of strokes ”’, “an extra- 
the cave Pair-non-Pair there are a number of animal ordinary mixture of ornament and body linea? 
drawings of the Aurignac period carried out in so formal- The cave art of southern countries exhibits similar 
ized and undifferentiated a fashion, that it is not even simple geometrical lines and forms, “ signs’, which have 
possible to determine the species of animal with certainty, been named according to their supposed meaning: 
They thus exhibit parallels with the formalized and un- “house signs’”’, a rectangle divided by lines, “ water 
differentiated animal drawings of children (Fig. 143).1 sign’, parallel zig-zag lines, and so on. These belong 

to various periods (Fig. 144). They show great similarity 
\ ee to the child’s practice seribble, zig-zag lines, wavy lines, 
( rectangles, circles and so forth. Menghin also supposes 


that a great deal of this is only scribble. But they 
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Fic. 143.—ForMALIZzED ANIMAL DRAWINGS. ENGRAVINGS FROM 
THE CAVE ParIR-NON-ParrR, GrRONDE. (FROM CARTAILHAC AND 
BreEvIL.) REPRODUCED FROM HANNA KypuH. 
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Fic. 142.—SCRIBBLE AND FORMALIZED ENGRAVINGS OF HorRsES IN 
THE CAVE ALTAMIRA. OLD SToNE AGE. AURIGNAC PERIOD. 
(FRoM CARTAILHAC AND BREUIL.) 


have also been interpreted, in common with the whole 
of paleolithic art, as the ritual expression of a magical 
activity already become complex. This view is founded 
on a comparison with other primitive races, including 
some at the present day, whose life is interwoven and 
directed by magical ideas and customs.* 


H. Shetelig reports that one often comes across in- 
completely executed representations of animals, drawn 
without plan over and between one another, in the 
rock engravings of the Norwegian Stone Age, and that 
we see, along with animal pictures, line forms, such as 
zig-zags, rectangles, triangles and irregular groups of 
lines. An example are the drawings on rock at Hell in 


1 Shetelig, Norges forhistorie, PP: 39 43. 

2G. Hallstrém, Hallristningar i norra Skandinavien”’, Ymer, 
1907, 221, 222. Hallstrém, “ Nordskandinaviska Hiallristningar ”’, 
Fornvdannen, 1908, pp. 56 et seq. 

® Hoernes-Menghin, Joc. cit., p. 675. 

‘L. Capitan, ‘Les manifestations ethnographiques et magiques sur 
les parois de la grotte de Montespan”’, Revue Anthropologique, 33, 


1Breuil et Cartailhac, ‘‘La caverne d’Altamira A Santillane PP. 545 of seq., 1923. Gf. Lévy-Bruhl, La montalité primitive. 


(Espagne) ”, 1906, p. 19, Fig. 8. (From Hanna Rydh, Joc. cit., 
Pp. 130.) 
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Regarded from the psychological point of view this 
conception appears to be built somewhat onesidedly 
upon the results of ethnology and race psychology. In 
the light of individual psychology, paleolithic art offers 
so many points of similarity with children’s drawings, 
that it would appear more natural to regard it as the 
direct expression of the natural human instinct of repre- 
sentation, of an inborn sense for line and colour, in other 
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Fic. 144.—SIGNS FROM THE WALL OF THE Cave Montespan. (FROM 
CAPITAN.) 


words, as an art for art’s sake. Prehistorians such as 
Hoernes also put forward this view, at least as regards 
animal pictures. 

Luquet has already drawn attention to the one- 
sidedness of the dominant psychological view of the 
artistic activity of Stone Age man. He has proved that 
the magical interpretation appears erroneous in at least 

1 Hoernes-Menghin, Joc. cit., pp. 185 et seq. 
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one respect. The pictures of human beings found in 
the caves often have animal faces and animal-like figures ; 
the arms are stretched forward and upwards, and the 
legs are often sloping forwards or even almost horizontal. 
The prehistorians have regarded them as “ animal mask 
dancers”, who are carrying out ritual ceremonies. The 





Fic. 145.—HUMAN FIGURES (SO-CALLED ANIMAL Mask DANCERS) FROM 
tHE CAVE ALTAMIRA, (FROM CARTAILHACAND BREUIL.) REPRO- 
DUCED FRoM Hanna Rypu. 


position of the legs is supposed to be an attempt to 
represent dance movement, and the arms stretched up- 
wards to express adoration (Fig. 145).* 

Luquet shows that all the peculiar features of these 


1Hanna Rydh, loc. cit., pp. 149, 150. G. H. Luquet, “ les 
caractéres des figures humaines dans l'art paléolithique”, 7 / — ro- 
pologie, 21, pp. 409 et seg. Concerning Mask Dances, see’ ~  sse, 
Die Anfénge der Kunst, pp. 181 et seq. j 
P.C.D, : 
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drawings of human figures are explained quite naturally 
by assuming that palolithic artists, who drew animals 
almost exclusively, could not escape from animal form 
when they attempted to represent human beings. Their 
human beings are more or less vertical animal forms, 
just as the animal drawings of a child are human figures 
in a horizontal position (Fig. 146).1 The Stone Age 
artist passed from the animal to the human being, just 
as the child passes from the human being to the animal, 
and both have the same primitive inability to master 
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Fic. 146.—MAN AND Horsk. ForMALIzED DRAWINGS BY AN EIGuHtT- 
YEAR-OLD GIRL AND A SEVEN-YEAR-OLD Boy. (FRoM KERS- 
CHENSTEINER.) 


the unaccustomed form. Hoernes also gives it as his 
belief that the paleolithic artist was so accustomed to 
the animal form that his hand could only be brought 
with the greatest difficulty to carry out other lines. The 
“ animal mask ”’ from Trois Fréres and a few other figures 
may perhaps be regarded as exceptions, although there 
can be no objection to regarding them in the same way.* 

The fact that paleolithic artists prefer to represent 


1Luquet, loc. cit., pp. 409 et seq. 
2 Hoernes-Menghin, Joc. cit., pp. 170, 668 et seq. 
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animals has also been interpreted in the magical sense. 
It is supposed to indicate a supplication to unknown 
powers for rich booty in the hunt, or a kind of charm 
to bring the animals into the power of the hunter.t 
But the persistent choice of the animal motive may 
also be explained purely psychologically. A hunter with 
a taste for art will naturally try to represent, above all 
things, the animals which he hunts, for his whole thought 
and action are devoted to overcoming them, and their 
lines and forms are engraved on his memory, after a 
hard day’s hunting, with almost hallucinatory clearness.* 
When the animals are represented from the side as 
wounded by spear or arrow, a confirmation of the magical 
interpretation has been found in this fact.* This is 
supposed to cry aloud the meaning of the work of art.* 
But here also the magical interpretation is not indis- 
pensable ; for the fact is psychologically just as natural 
as when a child seldom draws a horse by itself, but usually 
adds a cart or a rider on its back. If we do not see the 
hunter who has shot the arrow as well, the cause may be 
sought in want of power to represent the human figure. 
Luquet, in a paper on realism in paleolithic art, has 
shown that several formalized characteristics exist which 
are found again in all periods, even in the latest Madeleine 
period, and are paralleled in children’s drawing. Things 
of lesser interest are left out, such as the eyes, ears and 
arms of the human figure; the point of an arrow is 
always drawn, but the shaft is often omitted. The 
object is shown simultaneously from every point of view 
usually in its ‘‘orthoscopic form’’—the animal in 
profile has its form drawn full face, the feet seen from 
above,andsoon. Cases of transparency are also not want- 
ing—the arrow-head, although sticking in the animal’s 
body, is visible ; internal organs such as the alimentary 


1A. W. Brégger, “ Billedkunst og magi’’, Det norske folk i oldtiden, 
pp. 72 ef seq. 

* Hoernes-Menghin, loc. cit., pp. 13, 14, 125, 126. 

3 Paulsen, Uriidens kunst, p. 53. 

4Hanna Rydh, loc. cit., pp. 76 et seg., 174. 








+ maintains that palzeolit up to well 
‘the Madeleine period, shows an esthetic which is in 


ie e ‘many respects similar to that of the child.* : 
e Common features are also found in the continual 


repetition of the same object, and in the decided want 

ee of synthesis—various animals are represented singly, 

and one only finds here and there attempts at a com- 

px position—and further in the want of spatial arrange- 

4 ment, in indifferent orientation or even spatial displace- 

ment, further also in the defective power of representing 

bP more rapid movement. The animals are mostly repre- 
= sented standing, lying down, or moving slowly.’ 

i The most ancient folk-art therefore begins, like that 

; of the child, with scribbling and formalized drawing, 

both of which play the same part as in children’s drawing. 

Lines and forms are played with, strokes and figures 

are practised by scribbling, and these are later used to 

carry out complete drawings. Paleolithic art gradually 

develops from scribbling and formula until it reaches 

its highest point in the beautiful naturalistic polychrome 

y paintings of the Madeleine period (Fig. 147). There can 

ale be no question that its development is a parallel to the 

development of children’s drawing, such as we see in 

the typical series of Margaret’s drawing which have been 

given as examples; these also show the development 

AGS from scribbling and formula to many coloured, com- 

paratively naturalistic drawings.* That paleolithic art 


a 1G, H. Luquet, “ Le réalisme dans l’art paléolithique ”, L’ Anthro- 
bein Y pologie, 33, pp. 17 et seq., 1923. é 
4 For this comparison I have paid particular attention to French 
and North Spanish Cave Art, as being the best known. The East 
| Spar has a somewhat different character, but develops parallel 
with the first named, according to Obermaier (loc. cit., p. 189). . 
3] assume that the statements made by first-class French investi- 
gators concerning the chronological development of palolithic art 
Seer are correct. Obermaier cites them, following H. Breuil in the Prd- 
histovische Zeitschrift, 13/14, Pp. 183/84, 1921/22. Hence I take no 
account of the criticism of Hoernes and Menghin concerning the 
: comparison between children’s drawing and folk-art, as their criticism 
is based on the view that no progressive development can be shown 
to exist in paleolithic art. 
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was more naturalistic from the beginning than children’s 
drawing has nothing to do with the fact of this paral- 
lelism. 

The comparison between children’s drawing and 
paleolithic thus confirms the biogenetic law that the 
development of the species is reproduced in the child. 
But if all races and periods are taken into account, 
there can be no question of a simple and exact agree- 
ment, of a repetition in chronological succession, but at 
the very most, recapitulation with many gaps, over- 
lappings, and displacements. One could only expect a 
more complete parallelism to appear in continuous 
periods of development. Lamprecht’s proposal to histori- 
cize the ethnographical facts by means of children’s 
drawings would therefore be erroneous. 

As Claparéde has pointed out, the parallelism expressed 
in the biogenetic law can also be explained by the fact that 
nature always makes use of the same means to further 
the development of the individual as well as that of the 
species.! Parallels in the manifestation of the psychical 
life, in speech, drawing, and so on, may also be explained 
in a third manner. This reason for parallelism is to 
be found in the like character of the primitive and un- 
developed mental life of both child and primitive man ; 
in comparing children’s drawing with primitive folk-art 
in general, this last explanation is probably the best 
founded. 

The unquestioned parallels, which can be shown 
between the drawing of primitive man and that of 
children—formalism, transparency, turning-over, space- 
lessness, want of synthesis—are based on features common 
to the psyche of the child and primitive man, on the 
want of firm voluntary attention, of penetrating analysis 
and higher synthesis, on the weakness of the power of 
abstraction and of logical and realistic thinking. When 
we find these features of children’s drawings repeated 


1, Claparéde, Psychologie de Venfant. oth Ed. Geneva, 1922, 
p. 531. 2 Cf. Lévy-Bruhl, La mentalité primitive, 








fine we 





gain in primitive art, we may conclude tha i 
executants were similar in their psychical eee 
Rouma therefore goes too far in maintaining that 5 
conclusions can be drawn from a comparison. 

Along with the many points of similarity there are 
also many differences. A number of these differences 
must be referred to the gap which always exists between 
children and adults, in spite of common features of 
primitive development. The adult is riper; the draw- 
ing of the child is play, that of the adult art ; the adult 
has more power of observation, more mental pictures 
greater skill of hand. Other differences are conditioned 
by environment, occupation, religion, thought, social 
conditions, so that the difference between the art of 
the Stone Age and the drawing of gifted civilized children 
may be explained. Similar causes are also partly at 
the bottom of the great differences found between the 
art of individual primitive peoples, thus, for example, that 
between the art of the Old Stone Age and the following 
periods, between that of the Bushmen and the Bantu. 
If to this is added a difference in inherited artistic capacity 
and artistic tradition we have an explanation why peoples 
living otherwise under approximately similar conditions, 
such as hunters with sharp powers of observation and 
great skill of hand, none the less follow greatly different 
paths in the matter of artistic production. 

Even if we are not able to determine the level of 
culture of a race from its art without further question, 
we may none the less draw conclusions from pictorial 
art concerning many characteristics of the psychical 
and cultured development of a race. The study of 
children’s drawing may assist us to a correct interpreta- 
tion, since it gives a generally valid expression for impor- 
tant features in the general development of human 
mentality. 
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New Leader. ‘ This volume is a fine memorial of a solid and cautious 

scientific worker.’--Havelock Ellis, in Nation. 


Medicine, Magic, and Religion. By W.H. R. Rivers, F.R.S. 
Preface by Professor G. Elliot Smith. Second edition, tos. 6d. 
net. 

‘ This volume is a document of first-rate importance, and it will remain as 

a worthy monument to its distinguished author.'—Times Literary Supple- 

ment. ‘ Always, as we read, we feel we are in close contact with a mind 

that is really thinking.’—Nation. 


Tractatus Logico-Philosophicus. By Ludwig Wittgenstein. 
Introduction by Bertrand Russell, F.R.S. tos. 6d. net. 


‘ This is a most important book containing original ideas on a large range 
of topics, forming a coherent system which is of extraordinary interest and 
deserves the attention of all philosophers.'—Mind. ‘ Quite as exciting as 
we had been led to suppose it to be.’-—~New Statesman. 


The Measurement of Emotion. By W. Whately Smith, M.A. 
Foreword by William Brown, M.D., D.Sc. tos. 6d. net. 
‘It should gui of great value to anyone interested in psychology and 


familiar with current theories ; while the precision of the author’s methods 
forms an object lesson in psychological research .’—Discovery. 
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Scientific Thought. By C. D. Broad, Litt.D., Lecturer in Philoso- 
phy at Trinity College, Cambridge. Second edition, 16s. net. 

‘ This closely-reasoned and particularly lucid book is certain to take a chief 

place in the discussions of the nature and import of the new concepts of 

the physical universe. The book is weighty with matter and marks an 

intellectual achievement of the highest order.’—Times Literary Supplement. 


Psychological Types. By C. G. Jung. Translated with a 

oreword by H. Godwin Baynes, M.B. Third edition, 25s. net. 
* Among the psychologists who have something of value to tell us Dr. Jung 
holds a very high place. He is both sensitive and acute; and so, like a 
great writer, he convinces us that he is not inadequate to the immense 
complexity and subtlety of his material. We are conscious throughout of 
a sensitiveness, a wide range of understanding, a fair-mindedness, which 
give us a real respect for the author.'—Times Literary Supplement. 


Character and the Unconscious: a Critical Exposition of the 
Psychology of Freud and Jung. By J. H. van der Hoop. 
tos. 6d. net. 

“ His book is an admirable attempt to reconcile the theories of Jung and 

Freud. He shows that the positions taken up by these two psychologists 

are not as antagonistic as they appear at first sight. The book contains a 

very adequate account of Freud’s teaching in its salient features, and his 

treatment of both theories is clear and sympathetic..—New Statesman. 


The Meaning of Meaning: a Study of the Influence of Lan- 
guage upon Thought. By C. K. Ogden and I. A. Richards. 
Supplementary Essays by Professor B. Malinowski and F. G. 
Crookshank, M.D., Third edition, 12s. 6d. net. 

‘ The authors attack the problem from a more fundamental point of view 

than that from which others have dealt with it. The importance of their 

work is obvious. It is a book for educationists, ethnologists, grammarians, 
logicians, and, above all, psychologists. The book is written with admirable 
clarity and a strong sense of humour.'—New Statesman. 


Scientific Method. By A. D. Ritchie, Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. ros. 6d. net. 

The fresh and bright style of Mr. Ritchie’s volume, not without a salt of 

humour, makes it an interesting and pleasant book for the general reader. 

Taken as a whole it is able, comprehensive, and right in its main argument.” 

—British Medical Journal. ‘ His brilliant book.’—Daily News. 


The Psychology of Reasoning. By Eugenio Rignano, Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy in the University of Milan. 14s. net. 

‘ The theory is that reasoning is simply imaginative experimenting. Such 

a theory offers an easy explanation of error, and Professor Rignano draws 

it out in a very convincing manner.'—Times Literary Supplement. 


Chance, Love and Logic: Philosophical Essays. By Charles 
S. Peirce. Edited with an Introduction by Morris R. Cohen. 
Supplementary Essay by John Dewey. 12s. 6d. net. 

“ It is impossible to read Peirce without recognizing the presence of a superior 

mind. He was something of a genius.’—F. C. S. Schiller, in Spectator. 

‘It is here that one sees what a brilliant mind he had and how independently 

he covld think.’—Nation. 
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The Nature of Laughter. By J.C. Gregory. 10s. 6d. net. 
‘Mr. Gregory, in this fresh and stimulating study, joins issue with all his 
predecessors. In our judgment he has made a distinct advance in the study 


of laughter; and his remarks on wit, humour, and comedy, are most dis- 
criminating.’— Journal of Education. 


The Philosophy of Music. By William Pole, F.R.S.,Mus. Doe. 
Edited with an Introduction by Professor E. ]. Dent and a 
Supplementary Essay by Dr. Hamilton Hartridge. 10s. 6d. net. 


‘This is an excellent book and its re-issue should be welcomed by all who 
take more than a superficial interestin music. Dr. Pole possessed not only a 
wide knowledge of these matters, but also an attractive style, and this 
combination has enabled him to set forth clearly and sufficiently completely 
to give the general reader a fair all-round grasp of his subject.’—Discovery. 


Individual Psychology. By Alfred Adler. Second edition, 
18s. net. 

He makes a valuable contribution to psychology. His thesis is extremely 

simple and comprehensive : mental phenomena when correctly understood 

may be regarded as leading up to an end which consists in establishing the 

subject’s superiority.'—Dtscovery 


The Philosophy of ‘As If’. By Hans Vathinger. 25s. net. 
‘The most important contribution to philosophical literature in a quarter 
ofacentury. Briefly, Vaihinger amasses evidence to prove that we can 
arrive at theories which work pretty well by “ consciously false assump- 
tions”. We know that these fictions in no way reflect reality, but we treat 
them as if they did. Among such fictions are: the average man, freedom, 
God, empty space, matter, the atom, infinity.'—Spectator 








Speculations: Essays on Humanism and the Philosophy of Art. 
By T. E. Hulme. Edited by Herbert Read. Frontispiece and 
Foreword by jacob Epstein. tos. 6d. net. 

‘ With its peculiar merits, this book is most unlikely to meet with the 

slightest comprehension from the usual reviewer. Hulme was known as a 

brilliant talker, a brilliant amateur of metaphysics, and the author of two 

or three of the most beautiful short poems inthe language. In this volume 
he appears as the forerunner of a new attitude of mind.’—Criterion. 


The Nature of Intelligence. By L. L. Thurstone, Professor 
of Psychology in the University of Chicago. Ios. 6d. net. 


‘ Prof. Thurstone distinguishes three views of the nature of intelligence, 
the Academic, the Psycho-analytic, the Behaviourist. Against these 
views, he expounds his thesis that consciousness is unfinished action. His 
book is of the first importance, All who make use of mental tests will do 
well to come to terms with his theory.’—Times Literary Supplement. 


Telepathy and Clairvoyance. By Rudolf Tischner. Preface 
by E. J. Dingwall. With 20 illustrations, Tos. 6d. net. 


Such investigations may now expect to receive the grave attention of 
modern readers. They will find the material here collected of great value 
and interest. ‘The chief interest of the book lies in the experiments it 
records, and we think that these will persuade any reader free from violent 
prepossessions that the present state of the evidence necessitates at least 
an open mind regarding their possibility.’—Times Literary Supplement. 
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The Growth of the Mind: an Introduction to Child Psychology. 
By K. Koffka, Professor in the University of Giessen. Fifth 
edition, revised and reset, 15s. net. 

“His book is extremely interesting, and it is to be hoped that it will be 

widely read.’—-Times Literary Supplement. Leonard Woolf, reviewing this 

book and the following one in the Nation, writes: ‘‘ Every serious student 
of psychology ought to read it [The Apes], and he should supplement it by 
reading The Growth of the Mind, for Professor Koffka joins up the results of 

Kéhler’s observations with the results of the study of child-psychology.’ 


The Mentality of Apes. By Professor W. Koehler, of Berlin 

University. Second edition, with 28 illustrations, ros. 6d. net. 
‘ May fairly be said to mark a turning-point in the history of psychology. 
The book is both in substance and form an altogether acuta pica 
work. It is of absorbing interest to the psychologist, and hardly less to the 
layman. His work will always be regarded as a classic in its kind and a 
model for future studies.’'—Times Literary Supplement. 


The Psychology of Religious Mysticism. By Professor James 
H. Leuba. Second edition, 15s. net. 

‘ Based upon solid research.’—Times Literary Supplement. ‘ The book is 

fascinating and stimulating even to those who do not agree with it, and it 

is scholarly as well as scientific.’—Review of Reviews. ‘ The most success- 

ful attempt in the English language to penetrate to the heart of 

mysticism.’—New York Nation. 


The Psychology of a Musical Prodigy. By G. Revesz, Director 
of the Psychological Laboratory, Amsterdam. os. 6d. net. 

‘ For the first time we have a scientific report on the development of a 

musical genius. Instead of being dependent on the vaguely marvellous 

report of adoring relatives, we enter the more satisfying atmosphere of 

precise tests. That Erwin is a musical genius, nobody who reads this 

book will doubt.'—Times Literary Supplement. 


Principles of Literary Criticism. ByJ.4. Richards, Fellow of 
Magdalene College, Cambridge, and Professor of English at 
Peking University. Fourth edition, ros. 6d. net. 

‘ An important contribution to the rehabilitation of English criticism— 

perhaps because of its sustained scientific nature, the most important 

contribution yet made, Mr. Richards begins with an account of the present 
chaos of critical theories and follows with an analysis of the fallacy in 
modern aesthetics.'—Criterion. 


The Metaphysical Foundations of Modern Science. By 
Professor Edwin A. Burtt. 148. net. 

« ‘This book deals with a profoundly interesting subject. The critical portion 

is admirable,.’—Bertrand Russell, in Nation. ‘A history of the origin and 

development of what was, until recently, the metaphysic generally asso- 

ciated with the scientific outlook. quite admirably done.’— 

Times Literary Supplement. 


The Psychology of Time. By Mary Sturt, M.A. 7s. 6d. net. 
‘ An interesting book, typical of the work of the younger psychologists of 
to-day. The clear, concise style of writing adds greatly to the pleasure 
of the reader.’—Journal of Education. 
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By E. Kretschmer. With 31 plates, 





Physique and Character, 
MISS DSts — 
“ His contributions to psychiatry are practically unknown i i 
and we therefore welcome a toanslation of his notable work. The prabten 
considered is the relation between human form and human nature 
Such researches must be regarded as of fundamental importance. We 
thoroughly recommend this volume.’—British Medical Journal. ' 


The Psychology of Emotion: Morbid and N 
John rat Macturdy, WED. 255. net. nd Normal. By 


“ There are two reasons in particular for welcoming this book. First 

by a psychiatrist who takes general psychology alecate. Sicnesity ‘the 
author presents his evidence as well as his conclusions. This is distinctly 
a book which should be read by all interested in psychology. Its subject 
is important and the treatment interesting.’—Manchester Guardian. 


Problems of Personality : Essays in honour of Mort ne 
Tit fA. Rotach, PAD. x8. net. 2 cap 


“ Here we have collected together samples 

y ‘ r ples of the work of a great many of 
the leading thinkers on the subjects which may be expected to throw light 
ek ingeraatiad eer: Some such survey is always a tremendous 
! e study of any subject. Taken : - e cis | 
ee YS ]) aken all together, the book is full of 


The Mind and its Place in Nature. By C. D. Broad, Litt.D., 
Lecturer in Philosophy at Trinity College, Cambridge. Second 
impression. 16s. net. 


‘Oni . 
aes an best book that Dr. Broad has yet given us, and one of the most 
a vee contributions to philosophy made in recent times.’—Times 
aon 08 Soncactoaieapeag Full of accurate thought and useful distinctions 
Rereoell, in oii eserves to be read by all serious students.’— Bertrand 


Colour-Blindness. By Mary Collins, M.A., Ph.D. Introduc- 
tion by Dr. James Drever. With a coloured plate, 12s. 6d. net. 


“Her book is worthy of high i ainstaki 
5 praise as a painstaking, honest, well-written 
Sheil opi upon extensive reading and close original investigation, 
nad a ages mainly from the point of view of the psychologist. 
leve that the book will commend itself to everyone interested in 
the subject.’—Times Literary Supplement. ; 


The History of Materialism. By F.A.Lange. New edition in 
a ee with an Introduction by Bertrand Russell, F.R.S. 
. net. 


“An immense and valuable work.’—Spectat ; 
1 ork.’ —. ‘or. A monumental work of 
il a ett ee 1 Fae to know what has been said by Pitesti 
f 5 m, and why philosophers have in th i i - 
vinced.’—From the AEE meron _ aaaapaeaeanaeta 


Psyche: the Cult of Souls and the Belief in Immortalit 
the Greeks. By Erwin Rohde. 25s. net. ae aa 


roduction of an admirably exact and unusually readable t: i 
hae great book is an event on which all sodened are gees 
asa fier in 2 — sense a classic, to which all future scholars 
i mm would learn how to see thei igni imiti 
as otis A e inward significance of primitive 
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Educational Psychology. By Charles Fox, Lecturer on 
Education in the University of Cambridge. Third edition, 
tos. 6d. net. 


‘ A worthy addition to a series of outstanding merit.’—Lancet. ‘ Certainly 
one of the best books of its kind.’—Observer. ‘An extremely able book, 
not only useful, but original.'—/Journal of Education. 


Emotion and Insanity. By S. Thalbitzer, Chief of the Medical 
Staff, Copenhagen Asylum. Preface by Professor H. Hoffding. 
7s. 6d. net. 

‘ Whatever the view taken of this fascinating explanation, there is one plea 

in this book which must be whole-heartedly endorsed, that psychiatric 

research should receive much more consideration in the effort to determine 
the nature of normal mental processes.’—Nature. 


Personality. By R. G. Gordon, M.D., D.Sc. Second impres- 
sion. ros, 6d. net. 

‘ The book is, in short, a very useful critical discussion of the most important 

modern work bearing on the mind-body problem, the whole knit together 

by a philosophy at least as promising as any of those now current,’—Times 

Literary Supplement. ‘A significant contribution to the study of 

personality.’ —British Medical Journal. 


Biological Memory. By Eugemo Rignano, Professor of 
Philosophy in the University of Milan. Tos. 6d. net. 

‘ Professor Rignano’s book may prove to have an important bearing on the 

whole mechanist-vitalist controversy. He has endeavoured to give meaning 

to the special property of ‘‘livingness.”” The author works out his theory 

with great vigour and ingenuity, and the book deserves the earnest atten- 

tion of students of biology.’—Spectator. 


Comparative Philosophy. By Paul Masson-Oursel. _Intro- 

duction by F. G. Crookshank, M.D., F.R.C.P. tos. 6d. net. 
‘ He is an authority on Indian and Chinese philosophy, and in this book 
he develops the idea that philosophy should be studied as a series of natural 
events by means of a comparison of its development in various countries 
and environments.’—Times Literary Supplement. 


The Language and Thought of the Child. By Jean Piaget, 
Professor at the University of Geneva. Preface by Professor 
E. Claparéde. 10s. 6d. net. ; 

«4 very interesting book. Everyone interested in psychology, education, 

or the art of thought should read it. The results are surprising, but perhaps 

the most surprising thing is how extraordinarily little was previously known 


of the way in which children think.’—Nation. 
Crime and Custom in Savage eae By B. Malinowski, 
Professor of Anthropology in the University of London. 


With 6 plates, 5s. net. 
“A book of great interest t 





o any intelligent seater 
‘ This stimulating essay on primitive jurisprudence. — ature. n bringing 
Fog og that tact, adaptability, and intelligent self-interest are not 
confined to the civilized races, the author of this interesting study has 
rendered a useful service to the humanizing of the science of man.’—New 


Statesman. 




















Psychology and Ethnology. By W. H.R. Rivers, M.D., Litt.D., 
_F.RS. Preface by G. Elliot Smith, F.R.S. 15s. net. 

‘ This notice in no way exhausts the treasures that are to be found in this 
volume, which really requires long and detailed study. We congratulate 
the editor on producing it. It is a worthy monument to a great man.’— 


Saturday Review. ‘ Everything he has written concerning anthropology is 
of interest to serious students.’—Times Literary Supplement. 


Theoretical Biology. By J. von Uexkiill. 18s. net. 


“It is not easy to give a critical account of this important book. Partly 
because of its ambitious scope, that of re-setting biological formulations 
in a new synthesis, partly because there is an abundant use of new terms. 
Thirdly, the author’s arguments are so radically important that they cannot 
justly be dealt with in brief compass. No one can read the book without 
feeling the thrill of an unusually acute mind.'—J. Arthur Thomson, in 
Journal of Philosophical Studies. 


Thought and the Brain. By Henri Pi‘ron, Professor at the 
Collége de France. 12s. 6d. net. 


‘ A very valuable summary of recent investigations into the structure and 
working of the nervous system. He is prodigal of facts, but sparing of 
theories. His book can be warmly recommended as giving the reader a 
vivid idea of the intricacy and subtlety of the mechanism by Which the 
human animal co-ordinates its impressions of the outside world.’—Times 
Literary Supplement. 





Sex and Repression in Savage Society. By B. Malinowski, 
Professor of Anthropology in the University of London. 
Ios. 6d. net. 

“This work is a most important contribution to anthropology and 

psychology, and it will be long before our text-books are brought up to the 

standard which is henceforth indispensable.’—Saturday Review. 


Social Life in the Animal World. By F. Alverdes, Professor- 
extraord. of Zoology in the University of Halle. tos. 6d. net. 


“Most interesting and useful. He has collected a wealth of evidence on group 
sychology.’—Manchester Guardian. ‘ Can legitimately be compared with 
‘Ohler’s Mentality of Apes.’—Nation. ‘ We have learnt a great deal from 

his lucid analysis of the springs of animal behaviour.’—Saturday Review. 


The Ps chology of Character. By. A. A. Roback, Ph.D. 
Second edition, 21s. net, 

* He gives a most complete and admirable historical survey of the study of 

character, with an account of all the methods of approach and schools of 

thought. Its comprehensiveness is little short of a miracle; but Dr. 

Roback writes clearly and well ; his book is as interesting as it is erudite.’— 

New Statesman. 


The Social Basis of Consciousness. By Trigant Burrow, 
M.D., Ph.D. tas. 6d. net. 


‘ A most important book. He is not merely revolting against the schema- 
tism of Freud and his pupils. He brings something of very great hope for 
_ the solution of human incompatibilities. Psycho-analysis already attacks 
problems of culture, religion, politics. But Dr. Burrow’s book seems to 
promise a wider outlook upon our common life.’—New Statesman. 
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The Effects of Music. Edited by Max Schoen. 153, net. 

‘ The results of such studies as this confirm the observations of experience, 
and enable us to hold with much greater confidence views about such things 
as the durability of good music compared with bad.’—Times Literary 
Supplement. ‘ The facts marshalled are of interest to all music-lovers, and 
particularly so to musicians.’—Musical Mirror. 


The Analysis of Matter. By Bertrand Russell, F.R.S. 21s. 
net. 

‘ Of the first importance not only for philosophers and physicists but for 
the general reader too. ‘The first of its three parts supplies a statement 
and interpretation of the doctrine of relativity and of the quantum theory, 
done with his habitual uncanny lucidity (and humour), as is indeed the 
rest of the book.’——Manchester Guardian. ‘ His present brilliant book is 
candid and stimulating and, for both its subject and its treatment, one of 
the best that Mr. Russell has given us.’—Times Literary Supplement. 


Political Pluralism : a Study in Modern Political Theory. By 
K. C. Hsiao. tos. 6d. net. 

“He deals with the whole of the literature, considers Gierke, Duguit, 

Krabbe, Cole, the Webbs, and Laski, and reviews the relation of pluralistic 

thought to representative government, philosophy, law, and international 

relations. There isno doubt that he has a grasp of his subject and breadth 

of view.'— Yorkshire Post. ‘ This is a very interesting book.’—Mind. 


The Neurotic Personality. By R. G. Gordon, M.D., D.Se., 
F.R.C.P.Ed. wos, 6d. net. 

‘Such knowledge as we have on the subject, coupled with well-founded 

speculation and presented with clarity and judgment, is offered to the 

reader in this interesting book.’—Times Literary Supplement. ° A most 

excellent book, in which he pleads strongly for a rational viewpoint towards 

the psychoneuroses.’—Nature. 


Problems in Psychopathology. By T. W. Mitchell, M.D. 
gs. net. 

‘ A masterly and reasoned summary of Freud’s contribution to psychology. 

He writes temperately on a controversial subject.’—Birmingham Post. 

‘ When Dr. Mitchell writes anything we expect a brilliant effort, and we are 

not disappointed in this series of lectures.'—Nature. 


Religious Conversion. By Sante de Sanctis, Professor of 
Psychology in the University of Rome. 12s. 6d. net. 
‘ He writes purely as a psychologist, excluding all religious and metaphysical 
assumptions. This being clearly understood, his astonishingly 
documented book will be found of great value alike by those who do, and 
those who do not, share his view of the psychic factors at work in conversion. 
Daily News. 
Judgment and Reasoning in the Child. By Jean Piaget, 
Professor at the University of Geneva. tos. 6d. net. 
5 i ; : . ¥ 3 
‘ His new book is further evidence of his cautious and int wor! 
We runcana) it to every student of child mentality.’—Spectator. a 
minute investigation of the mental processes of early childhood. Dr. wt 
seems to us to underrate the importance of his investigations. He makes 
some original contributions to logic.’—Times Literary Supplement. 























ialectic. By Mortimer J. Adler, Lecturer in Psychology, 
_ Columbia University. os. 6d. net. 

“It concerns itself with an analysis of the logical process involved in 
ardinary conversation when a conflict of opinion arises. This enquiry into 


the essential implications of everyday discussion is of keen interest,’— 
Birmingham Post. 


Possibility. By Scott Buchanan. tos. 6d. net. 


‘ This is an essay in philosophy, remarkably well written and attractive 
Various sorts of possibility, scientific, imaginative, and “ absolute” are 
distinguished. In the course of arriving at his conclusion the author makes 


many challenging statements which produce a book that many will find 
well worth reading.’—British Journal of Psychology. 






The Technique of Controversy. By Boris B. Bogoslousky. 
I2s. 6d. net. 


“ We can only say that, in comparison with the orthodox treatise on logic, 
this book makes really profitable and even fascinating reading. It is 
fresh and stimulating, and is in every respect worthy of a place in the 
important series to which it belongs.’— Journal of Education. 


The Symbolic Process, and its Integration in Children. By 
John F. Markey, Ph.D. tos. 6d. net. 


“He has collected an interesting series of statistics on such points as the 
composition of the childish vocabulary at various ages, the prevalence of 
personal pronouns, and so on. His merit is that he insists throughout 
on the social character of the “ Symbolic process ”’.’—Times Literary 
Supplement. 


The Social Insects : their Origin and Evolution. By William 
Morton Wheeler, Professor of Entomology at Harvard University. 
With 48 plates, 21s. net, 


‘We have read no book {on the subject] which is up to the standard of 
excellence achieved here.'—Field. ‘The whole book is so crowded with 
biological facts, satisfying deductions, and philosophic comparisons that 
it commands attention, and an excellent index renders it a valuable book 
of reference.’—Manchester Guardian. 


How Animals Find Their Way About. By E. Rabaud, Pro- 
fessor of Experimental Biology in the University of Paris. 
With diagrams, 7s. 6d. net. 


“A charming essay on one of the most interesting problems in animal 
psychology.’ Journal of Philosophical Studies. ‘No biologist or psychol- 
ogist can afford to ignore the critically examined experiments which he 
describes in this book. It is an honest attempt to explain mysteries, and 
as such has great value.’—Manchester Guardian. 


Plato’s Theory of Ethics : a Study of the Moral Criterion and 
the Highest Good. By Professor R. C. Lodge. ats. net. 


“A long and systematic treatise covering practically the whole range of 
Plato’s philosophical thought, which yet owes little to linguistic exegesis, 
_ constitutes a remarkable achievement. It would be difficult to conceive 
of a work which, within the same compass, would demonstrate more clearly 
_ that there is an organic whole justly known as Platonism which is internally 
_ coherent and eternally valuable.’—Times Literary Supplement. 
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Contributions to Analytical Psychology. By C.G. Jung. 
Dr. Med., Zurich, author of ‘ Psychological Types’. Translated 
by H. G. and Cary F. Baynes, 18s. net. 

‘Taken as a whole, the book is extremely a pale and will further 

consolidate his reputation as the most purely bril jant investigator that the 

psycho-analytical movement has produced.'—~Times Literary Supplement. 





An Historical Introduction to Modern Psychology. By 
Gardner Murphy, Ph.D. Third Edition, 21s. net. 

‘That Dr. Murphy should have been able to handle this mass of material 

in an easy and Etiranites way is a considerable achievement. He has read 

widely and accurately, but his erudition is no burden to him. His 

summaries are always lively and acute.’—Times Literary Supplement. 


Emotions of Normal People. By William Moulton Marston, 
Lecturer in Psychology in Columbia University. 18s. net. 
‘He is an American psychologist and neurologist whose work is quite an- 


known in this country. He has written an important and daring book, a 
very stimulating book. He has thrown down challenges which many may 


consider outrageous.'—Saturday Review. 


The Child’s Conception of the World. By Jean Piaget, 
Professor at the University at Geneva, 12s. 6d. net. 

‘The child-mind has been largely an ee as a he 

has made a serious and effective drive into this area, eceed 

marking in a considerable outline of the peer _ Beige Bespin 

to all who want to understand children. _ We know o 3 from 

which the same insight can be obtained.’--Manchester Guardian. 


3 4 i ste -~Franklin. 
Colour and Colour Theories. By Christine Ladd-F 
With 9 coloured plates, 12s. 6d. net. et 
‘ This is a collection of the various papers in whieh rims . 
a gicdalstons sip colon A eats a phenomena. Her 
make a consistent story out o is tangle c id 
theory is ons of the most ingenious and comprehensive that has been p 


forward.’—Times Literary Supplement. 


i er Herz 
The Psychology of Philosophers. By Alexand berg, 
Ph.D. tos. 6d. net. ‘ 
‘It has been left for him to expound the Lage . = paychology 
fof philosophers] appears to differ both from se 9 


and from that of men of genius in other walks of re Aone = 
freely that he puts his case with engaging © : iterary 


Supplement. 


Creative Imagination: Studies i 
By June E. Downey, Professor 0 
of Wyoming. ros. 6d. net. : ‘; 

is not of the 

‘ This is an skingpetirees aaligiiteh eae a Bsc vane, at sewn 

& ry type that destroys 4 Ses. see i 
sey = a high Miami quality, while she brings to her subjec origi 
and breadth of view.’—Birmingham Post. 


the Psychology of Literature. 
f Peychoingy in the University 









~The Art of Interrogation. By E.R. Hamilton, M.A., B.Sc., 
_ Lecturer in Education, University College of North Wales. 
Introduction by Professor C. Spearman, F.R.S. 7s. 6d. net. 


‘His practical advice is of the utmost possible value, and his book is to 
be recommended not only to teachers but to all parents who take any 
interest in the education of their children. It sets out first principles with 
lucidity and fairness, and is stimulating.’—Saturday Review. 


The Growth of Reason: a Study of Verbal Activity. By 
Frank Lorimer, Lecturer in Social Theory, Wellesley College. 
Ios. 6d. net. 


* A valuable book in which the relation of social to organic factors in thought 
development is traced, the argument being that while animals may live 
well by instinct, and primitive communities by culture patterns, civiliza- 
tion can live well only by symbols and logic.’ —Lancet. 


The Trauma of Birth. By Oto Rank. tos. 6d. net. 

* His thesis asserts that the neurotic patient is still shrinking from the pain 

of his own birth. This motive of the birth trauma Dr. Rank follows in many 

ol aon psychological, medical, and cultural. He sees it as the root of 
igion, art, and philosophy. There can be no doubt of the illumination 

which Dr. Rank’s thesis can cast on the neurotic psyche.'—Times Literary 

Supplement. 


Biological Principles. By J. H. Woodger, B.Sc., Reader in 
Biology in the University of London. zis. net. 

‘ The task Mr. Woodger has undertaken must have been very difficult and 

laborious, but he may be congratulated on the result.’— Manchester Guardian. 


“No biologist who really wishes to face fundamental problems should omit 
to read it.'—Nature. 


Principles of Experimental Psychology. By H. Piéron, 
Professor at the Collége de France. tos. 6d. net. 

‘Treating psychology as the science of reactions, Professor Piéron ranges 

over the whole field in a masterly résumé. We do not know of any general 

work on the subject which is so completely modern in its outlook. As an 


introduction to the whole subject his book appears to us very valuable.’ 
Times Literary Supplement. 


The Statistical Method in Economics and Political Science. 
By P. Sargant Florence, M.A., Ph.D., Professor of Commerce 
in the University of Birmingham. 253s. net. 

“It sums up the work of all the best authorities, but most of it is the author’s 

own, is fresh, original, stimulating, and written in that lucid style that one 

has been led to expect from him. Its breadth and thoroughness are 


remarkable, for it is very much more than a mere text-book on statistical 
method.’—N, ature. 


Human Speech. By Sir Richard Paget, Bi., F.Inst.P. With 
numerous illustrations. 25s. net. 


“ There is a unique fascination about a really original piece of research. ‘The 
process of detecting one of Nature’s secrets constitutes an adventure of the 
mind almost as thrilling to read as to experience. It is such an adventure 
that Sir Richard Paget describes. The gist of the theory is that speech 
is a gesture of the mouth, and more especially of the tongue. We feel that 
we can hardly praise it too highly.'—-Times Literary Supplement. 
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i i By Jean 
he Foundations of Geometry and Induction. 
# Nicod. Introduction by Bertrand Russell, F.R.S. 16s. net. 
; yn first reading these two essays might be tempted to underrate 
oes bot fartiuee study would show him his mistake, and convince him that 
the death of their author at the age of thirty has been a most serious loss 
to modern philosophy.’—Journal of Philosophical Studies. 


Pleasure and Instinct: a Study in the Psychology of Human 
Action. By A. H. B. Allen, 12s. 6d. net. 

“An eminently clear and readable monograph on the _much-discussed 

problem of the nature of pleasure and unpleasure. Since this work 

amplifies some of the most important aspects of general psychology, the 

student will find it useful to read in conjunction with his text-book.’— 

British Medical Journal. 


i f Chinese Political Thought, during the early Tsin 
cay eine By Liang Chi-Chao. With 2 portraits, 10s. 6d. net. 


‘ For all his wide knowledge of non-Chinese political systems and plete 
of his own opinions, he remained at heart a Confucianist. ye fas 
drums and trumpets of the professional politicians, this grea Bo ~~ 
exposition of the political foundations of the oldest pieces pps 
comes like the deep note of some ancient temple bell.’—Times Lt y 
Supplement. 


Five Types of Ethical Theory. By ©. D. —_ Litt.D., 
Lecturer at Trinity College, Cambridge. 16s. - : fen 
i -, Broad is lcome to all lovers o 
* A book on ethics by Dr. Broad is bound to be we! c a 
sought. : There is no branch of philosophical study welch ee 
need of the special gifts which mark all his writings, —s rade sehr. _ 
eminent lucidity of thought and statement, serene de 
irrelevant prejudices.'—Mind. . ; , 
The Nature of Life. By Eugento Rigs essor 0 
Philosophy in the University of Milan. 7s. 6d. net. a 
‘In this learned and arresting study he has — Reset t 
those biologists who have seen in the activities of tl : rs Pp phi omer pes 
purposive movements inspired by trial and error poe — . = Bid 
reasoning powers of the higher animals and man. is p mac 
of life which distinguishes it from all the inorganic processes. 
Statesman. 


The Mental Development fe 

Professor in the University 0 ; - 
‘He summarizes in a masterly way all that we _ reel eee eae : 
about the mental development of the child. Few eh pepe 
judgment so cool and so free from the bias of agate dagen . 
faces us with penetrating comments through the si ad age, oats Cees 
age, the age of the grabber, the toddler, the babbler.’— 


Supplement. : i - ~ 
: thi i al Causality. By / 
hild’s Conception of Physic 
bes toe Professor at the University of Geneva. 12s. 6d. net 
‘Develops further his valu 
i the child’s notions of the reasons D : = 
apron io primitive system of physics. His ere Bron to ee » 
useful in the study of the psychological history 0 as pea a he 
the understanding of primitive peoples, as well as 
method is admirable,’—Saturday Review. 
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Eidetic Imagery, and the Typological Method. By E. R. 
Jaensch, Professor in the University of Marburg. 7s. 6d. net. 


“While the work of Professor Jaensch is well-known to psychologists and 
educationalists, it is too little known to physicians. An excellent translation 
recently published leaves no ex cuse for ignorance of a subject as important 
asitisinteresting. . . . The author epitomizes much of the recent 
work on these fascinating topics and gives us a glimpse of a subject which 
promises a fruitful field of research in the realm between general medicine 
and psychopathology.'—Lancet. 


The Laws of Feeling. By F. Paulhan. Translated by C. K. 
Ogden. tos. 6d. net. 


“It is strange that so important a contribution to our knc ywledge of feeling 
and emotion should have suffered neglect. The main thesis that the author 
advances is that all feeling, even pleasure and pain, and all emotion are due 
to the arrest of tendencies. He goes far beyond elementary affective 
phenomena, and the laws he formulates are such that they take into their 
ken the most complicated tendencies ’—Saturday Review 


The Psychology of Intelligence and Will. By H. G. Wyatt. 
2s. 6d. net. 


“Its value lies, not merely in the analysis of volitional consciousness and the 
definite relation of will-process in its highest form of free initiative to the 
capacity for relational thinking in its most creative aspect, but in the 
reasoned challenge which it makes to all forms of mechanistic psychology.’ 
— Journal of Philosophical Studies. 


The Concentric Method, in the Diagnosis of the Psycho- 
neurotic. By M. Laignel-Lavastine, Associate-Professor of 
the Paris Medical Faculty. With 8 illustrations. tos. 6d. net. 

The author enjoys an international reputation for his work on the 

= boo emer’ nervous system, which he here relates to general diagnosis. 
ganic defects, Ascetic and Mystical Experience, and the Devil, receive 

special attention. 


Integrative Ps pelngy » a Study of Unit Response. By 
William M. Marston, C. Daly King, and Elizabeth H. Marston. 
ais. net. 


This book offers a new and wholly objective basis for systematic treatment 
of psychology as a physical science. It attempts to show, on scientific 
grounds, that human beings possess the ability to free themselves from 
environmental control and use environment for selective self-development. 


The Foundations of Mathematics and other logical Essays. 
By F. P. Ramsey. Edited by R. B. Braithwaite, 
Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. Preface by G. E. Moore, 
Litt. D., Professor of Mental Philosophy and Logic in the 
University of Cambridge. 153. net. 


Collected papers on mathematics, logic, and economics, by a scholar whose 
recent death deprived Cambridge of one of its profoundest thinkers. 


The Philosophy of the Unconscious. By E. von Hartmann. 
Introduction by C. K. Ogden. 153s. net. 
A new edition of this standard work, with an historical introduction. 
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imitive Mind and Modern Civilization. 
re Re Aldrich. Introduction by B. Malinowski, Professor of 
Anthropology in the University of London. VYoreword by 
C. G. Jung. 12s. 6d. net. 
Develops the theory that the gregarious instinct is the most potent formative 
force in the development of society. 


The Psychology of Men of Genius. By Professor E. Kretschmer. 
With 72 portraits, 15s. net. 
i 5 te in we ie . a ‘ and 
study, based on wide psychiatric experience, of the nature of genius 
fe retedon to insanity. A vast amount of biographical material has been 
examined and is incorporated in the text. 


Outlines of the History of Greek Philosophy. bes 
E. Zeller. Thirteenth Edition completely revised by Dr. 
W. Nestle. About 12s. 6d. net. 

A new and up-to-date edition of this standard work. Contents rere 
Pre-Socratic Philosophy P ytheenen a ee : = 
i hy (Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle) ; losop! 
oe Wactcenna, Sceptics, Eclectics) ; Philosophy of the Roman Empire 

(Revival of Old Schools, Neo-Platonism). 











The Psychology of Children’s Drawings, from the First Stroke 
to the Coloured Drawing. By Helga Eng. With 8 coloured 
plates and numerous line illustrations, about ros. 6d. net. 

The bearing of a normal child's drawings upon some of the chief problems 

of human development has only recently been appreciated. Dr. Eng’s 

collection of material bears upon some of the keenest controversies in 
ethnology, art-criticism, and psychology. 


The Social Life of Apes and Monkeys. By S. Zuckerman, 
M.A., M.R.C.S.,L.R.C.P., Anatomist to the Zoological Society 
of London. Illustrated, about 15s. net. 

A study of the individual and social behaviour of apes and mcnkeys, based 

on first-hand observation. Anindispensable companion volume to Kéhler’s 

now standard work in this series, The Mentality of Apes. 


Invention and the Unconscious. By J. M. Montmasson. 
Translated, with an Introduction, by H. Stafford Hatfield. 
About r2s. 6d. net. - 


Discusses the problem of the generation of inventions, using the word to 
include religious and philosophical disciplines as well as patentable technical 
improvements. He shows how large a part the Unconscious plays in such 
inventions. 


The Theory of Legislation. By Jeremy Bentham. Introduc- 
tion by C. K. Ogden. About 7s. 6d. net. 
A new edition of this famous work, with an Introduction showing its 


Significance at the present time, a collection of important notes, and some 
new and hitherto unpublished material of Bentham. 


The Mind and its Body: the Foundation of Psychology. By 
Charles Fox, Lecturer on Education in the University of Cam- 
bridge. About ros. 6d. net. 

A critical consideration of the mass of new material dealing with the 


relationship of mind and body leads to a clearing away of many mis- 
conceptions and to a number of positive conclusions. 


_ The Development of the Sexual Impulses. By R. E. Money 
_ Kyrle. About ros. 6d. net: 


An attempt to present the ipeychoanalytiy thearies of libido and the sexual 
impulse in terms of experimental and behaviourist psychology. 
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VOLUMES IN PREPARATION 


(Not included in the Classified Index.) 


Ethical Relativity Edward Westermarck 


The Spirit of Language in Civilization K. Vossler 
The Gestalt Theory Bruno Petermann 
Mencius on the Mind I. A, Richards 
On Fictions ‘ . - Jeremy Bentham 
The Dynamics of Education Hilda Taba 
The Child’s Conception of Morality Jean Piaget 
Psychological Optics . ; D. Mc. L. Purdy 
The Nature of Mathematics A Max Black 
The Theory of Hearing . ‘ H. Hartridge, D.Sc. 
Learning and the Living System George Humphrey 
Emotional Expression in Birds F. B. Kirkman 
The Mind as an Organism E. Miller 
Animal Behaviour . F H. Munro Fox 
The Psychology of Insects ; = ‘ J. G. Myers 
Colour-Harmony C. K. Ogden and James Wood 
Gestalt : : : < . . K. Koffka 
Theory of Medical Diagnosis F. G. Crookshank, M.D., F.R.C.P. 
Language as Symbol and as Expression E. Sapir 


B. Malinowski, D.Sc. 
M. Ginsberg, D.Lit. 

A. L. Goodhart 

E. R. Hamilton 

G. H. Hardy, F.R.S. 
G. Elliot Smith, F.R.S. 


Psychology of Kinship 

Social Biology 2 z 
The Philosophy of Law , . 
The Psychology of Mathematics 
Mathematics for Philosophers 
The Psychology of Myths . 


The Psychology of Music . Edward J. Dent 
Psychology of Primitive Peoples B. Malinowski, D.Sc. 
Hu Shth 


Development of Chinese Thought i 
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